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NY feeling of disappointment about the apparently small 
achievements of the Colombo Conference of Common- 
wealth Foreign Ministers must rest first on a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the Commonwealth and 

second on a misunderstanding of the nature of the problems 
facing it in Asia. It has long been agreed between the 
members of the Commonwealth that when meetings of this 
kind are held the conclusions they reach must always be in 
the form of issues to be presented to the respective Govern- 
ments, and only to be settled by those Governments. And of the 
problems of Asia considered at Colombo only one—that of the 
economic and military tension between India and Pakistan—bears 
in it any logical possibility of a quick solution. Though this 
particular quarrel was not on the agenda, and both sides would 
have objected if it had been, the representatives of India and 
Pakistan cannot possibly have gone away without realising perfectly 
clearly what the other Dominions thought about this avoidable 
dispute. The point was made quite plain without interrupting 
the creation of the new atmosphere of Commonwealth relations— 
an atmosphere which may be breathed by old and new Dominions 
alike. In this respect something fundamental was achieved. The 
foundation for an economic policy in Asia was also laid. Mr. 
Spender, of Australia, produced proposals for the economic 
advancement of South-East Asia under the three main 
heads of consumption goods, technical advice, and capital 
equipment. By the time these proposals are further developed 
in Canberra in about four months’ time it may be possible 
to see what are the possibilities of their attracting the essential 
American support. It is in any case certain that however great 
the forces stirring in Asia today—social, political or nationalistic 

not one can be built up into an edifice of order and freedom except 
on the foundation of fellowship and economic aid laid at Colombo. 


The Saar Question Renewed 

It should have been plain that the question of the Saar would 
dominate the recent meetings between the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Schuman, and the German Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, but hardly 
anyone could have expected that the exchanges would be so sharp. 
Formally the issue is governed by a number of clearly defined 
factors—the principle of an autonomous Saarland in economic 
union with France laid down at the Moscow conference of 1947, 
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the legal impossibility of making a final settlement except in the 
peace treaty with Germany, and the necessity for the Saarlanders 
to state their own preference. It cannot of course be argued that 
these formal considerations govern the whole matter. Frenchmen, 
Germans and Saarlanders are men of flesh and blood and they 
are liable to be deeply stirred by a question as old and as difficult 
as this one. But it must nevertheless be recognised that both 
the German claim that the Federal Government should have the 
last word on any plan for the disposal of the Saar mines and the 
French suggestion that those ntines should be leased to France for 
fifty years amount to something which is more like presumption 
than frankness. The question will not be solved over the heads 
of the Saarlanders and of Europe itself in a bout of bargaining, 
with both parties making unreasonable demands at the start. 
Nevertheless, there are important lessons to be learned from this 
incident. The first is that German assertiveness on the outstanding 
questions of the European settlement is growing much more rapidly 
than was generally thought. It is quite clear that it is a change in 
the German attitude rather than a change in the French, which 
has brought about a new situation. At the same time it has been 
revealed that the Federal Government is even prepared to use the 
issue of its possible adherence to the Council of Europe as a 
bargaining weapon—a move which will earn it little sympathy 
anywhere. But the principal lesson is that the postponement of 
outstanding questions on the excuse that they can only be settled 
in the peace treaty cannot go on much longer. 


Reactions in Peking 

The seizure by the Chinese Communists of American consular 
premises in Peking has been followed by an announcement in 
Washington that all United States consular representatives are 
to be withdrawn from “liberated” China. This was probably a 
wise decision, since the few consuls who are still at their posts are 
hostages to fortune, virtually cut off from communication with 
the State Department and liable at any moment to be ostentatiously 
victimised f6r political reasons. Although both French and Dutch 
property in the Communist capital has also been unwarrantably 
interfered with, and although Chinese nationalism in its most 
emotional form is easily aroused by anything to do with the 
Legation Quarter, where the barracks of the foreign garrisons, 
though empty, still symbolise the “ unequal treaties” imposed on 
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China after the Boxer Rebellion, it is safe to assume that this 
Jatest anti-American démarche is a by-product of Mao Tse-tung’s 
protracted negotiations in Moscow. Whether designed as a demon- 
stration of the Communists’ sincerity or of their power, it may well 
prove typical of the sort of way in which Moscow’s direct influence 
on Peking will manifest itself ; for it is an action which involves the 
Chinese in neither risk nor expense, which attracts attention and 
which they might well have taken to please themselves alone. 


The Wafd’s Programme 

All Egyptian parties are committed to demanding the evacuation 
of foreign troops and “ the unity of the Nile valley "—which means 
the incorporation of the Sudan in Egypt. These patriotic prin- 
ciples appeared, as a matter of course, in King Farouk’s speech 
from the throne at the opening of the Egyptian Parliament on 
Monday, and if the minds of the Wafdist leaders were as inflexible 
as their slogans, it would be useless to expect the new Government 
to prove more successful in negotiating a treaty with Britain than 
its predecessors. However, the Anglo-Egyptian discussions of 1946 
showed that the difficulty is not so much one of finding a formula 
to reconcile the two points of view as of finding an Egyptian 
statesman with sufficient prestige to get a settlement accepied in 
his own country. Nahas Pasha has the popular support which Sidgi 
Pasha and Nokrashi Pasha lacked, and there is good reason to 
suppose that he would like to see this term of office (which will 
probably be his last) crowned by a revision of the treaty which, in 
1936, he was largely responsible for negotiating on the Egyptian 
side. Mr. Bevin has an opportunity to lay the foundation for new 
talks when he passes through Cairo on his return from Colombo, 
and, if subsequent discussions are conducted with less ostentation 
than those of four years ago, they stand a good chance of being 
successful. Delay in revising the treaty has done nothing but harm 
to Egypt; as long as attention has remained focused on foreign 
affairs little or nothing has been done about the pressing social and 
economic problems which must be faced. The need for internal 
reforms was mentioned in broad outline in the course of the speech 
from the throne, but it remains to be seen whether the radical wing 
of the Wafd is strong enough to insist that more than lip service 
is paid to it. 


China at U.N.O. 


The deadlock that has arisen at Lake Success over Chinese repre- 
sentation on the Security Council is not to be taken lightly. A 
situation has been created for which the Charter made no provision 
and which could only be dealt with satisfactorily if reason and 
goodwill prevailed among all concerned ; unfortunately they do not. 
The position is complicated further by the fact that the Chinese 
member of the Council, Dr. Tsiang, happens to be in the chair this 
month, and required therefore to give rulings on questions con- 
cerning himself. It would clearly be better if he gave place to the 
chairman next on the rota, but he has not seen fit to do that. He 
represents Nationalist China and Nationalist China is virtually 
non-existent. But Communist China has only been recognised by 
five out of the eleven members of the Council, the United States not 
one of them. The action of the Russian member in walking out and 
declining to take any further part in the Council's work—an 
example which Russians on various U.N. committees have copied 
—is characteristic, but it creates a very difficult situation. Hitherto 
abstention from voting by a Permanent Member of the Council 
has not counted as an adverse vote, in other words a veto, but there 
seems to be doubt as to whether the Council can take decisions 
in the total absence of a Permanent Member. Russia is clearly 
of the view that it cannot, and her attitude is not governed by 
Dr. Tsiang’s chairmanship of the Council, but by his presence there 
at all. The only solvent seems likely to be the recognition of 
Communist China by a good majority of members of t. > Security 
Council, and in view of the United States’ intentions that is not 
likely to happen for some time. With five members still recognising 
Nationalist China no motion for Dr. Tsiang’s expulsion can be 
carried by the necessary seven votes ; Dr. Tsiang himself, moreover, 
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as a Permanent Member could probably veto such a motion— 
though even that is not certain. As things are the efflux ot time 
seems the only hope. 


Sugar Troubles 


The failure of the British Government and the West Indian sugar 
interests to agree on terms for the buik purchase of sugar after 
1952 (when the present arrangement ends) shows that the gulf 
between the basic assumptions of the negotiators is as wide today 
as it ever was in the past. For the West Indies sugar is “a matter 
of life and death” ; it is “ all they have to sell”; for the Ministry 
of Food and the other departments concerned sugar is an essential 
import which, out of the kindness of Britain’s imperial heart, is 
nowadays largely bought in the imperial market at prices well 
above the world average. But if on this occasion the West Indian 
negotiators are returning home angry and disappointed, the British 
Government has largely itself to blame. Last August the under- 
taking was made that “long-term contracts giving firm assurances 
of markets for agreed tonnages of sugar at reasonably remunerative 
prices” would be made; if it is now impossible to agree on the 
term of the contract, the size of the tonnage or the price, this is 
to a great extent be®use the West Indies believed their idea of 
what was “ reasonable ” and “ fair” would prevail, not Whitehall’s. 
“ Sugar is vital to the maintenance of an adequate standard of living 
in sugar-producing colonies”; so said the August statement of 
policy, and this, combined with the innumerable official utterances 
on colonial welfare and the need to switch from hard- to soft- 
currency areas for our raw materials, helped to induce a mood of 
West Indian optimism. It is true that the five-year contract for 
1953-8 which the British Government has offered, and which has 
been rejected, “represents a greater degree of security than the 
colonial producers have ever had,” and it is true that dependence 
on the sugar crop is the curse of West Indian economy ; but it is 
equally true that for the schemes of capital development which the 
West Indian producers have in mind the British offer is an 
insufficient guarantee of security. 


More Freedom in the Food Trades ? 


It was bad luck for the Labour Party that its election manifesto, 
in which it said that the present system of distribution of meat 
should be made permanent, appeared on the same day as a report 
of the Select Committee on Estimates, which observed that 
the present machinery was creaking, and concluded that “ the time 
has now come when a scheme might be prepared which would be 
more in accordance with present needs.” But this is the kind of 
accident which serves the dual purpose of deflating political party 
bombast and drawing attention to one of the most powerful public 
remaining instruments of democratic control. It was not the 
first time in the past five years that there has been reason to thank 
heaven for the Select Committee on Estimates It is of course 
nonsense to assert that the present system of meat distribution is 
satisfactory. Every butcher and housewife in the country knows 
it is nonsense, and it was quite the best thing that the balloon should 
be pricked by an all-party committee after an objective examination 
of the public records. It was, taking the long view, even more 
satisfactory that the same report should have included a number 
of other findings—on wheat and flour, milk, tea and cocoa—all 
recommending a return towards freer marketing. The realisation in 
Labour Party circles that freedom of choice is desirable in itself, 
and is even worth paying for if necessary, has hitherto been faint. 
The harder it is rubbed in the better, particularly since the state- 
ment that greater freedom inevitably means high food prices is 
simply not true. And that is not the only reason why this particular 
report of the Select Committee is to be treasured. Its argument 
that the allocation of the food subsidy between commodities should 
be properly accounted for is very valuable, though it would not 
have been necessary to point it out in the case of any properly 
run business. There is far too much scope for arbitrary juggling 
with this huge figure of national expenditure. More light on it is 
good. More freedom in food trading generally will be better still. 
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ELECTION NOTES 


IFE would be a good deal brightened if all the com- 
ments on Mr. Priestley’s broadcast could be assembled 
and neatly presented. There was the. suggestion that 

fifteen or twenty years ago people had no money to buy 
things with—and Mr. Manningham-Buller’s reminder that 
twenty years ago a Socialist Government was in_ office. 
There was the observation that many ar&sts are badly off; “I 
find that with my plays, which in London drew much of their 
audience from the professional middle-class, many of whose 
members can no longer afford much theatre-going ” ; but what class 
is it that crowds to James Bridie’s plays, or Christopher Fry's, or 
Tennessee Williams's, or many others? There is Mr. Walker- 
Smith’s apt quotation from Mr. Priestley’s Delight: “1 swing 
violently from enthusiasm to disgust. I change -policies as a 
woman changes hats. I base my judgement on anything or nothing ” ; 
and the Daily Mail's opportune disinterment of an appreciation 
of an earlier pronouncement of Mr. Priestley’s by one of the 
Left Wing light-weights, Mr. Michael Foot: “He befuddles the 
whole issue, and shows a bovine insensibility to what is really 
happening in our world.” Altogether an exhilarating broadcast. 
. * * * 

Some confusion of thought on the everlasting question of election 
expenses is bound to persist until the election is over, and with 
every word he utters on the subject it becomes clearer that that is 
precisely what Mr. Herbert Morrison wants. Neither in his speech 
at Lewisham on Monday nor in any earlier utterance has he made 
any real attempt to put the thing clearly. The burden of his song 
was “ be careful.” and behind that seemingly jocular warning there 
lay, as there always has from the outset, a threat. It is a sad 
comment on the state of public spirit that the threatened organ- 
isations—with the single exception of Messrs. Tate and Lyle—have 
covered up their posters and toned down their campaigns. If 
Mr. Morrison is bluffing—and some aspects of his argument, 
including his attempt to prove that Lord Simon, as a member of 
the House of Lords, had no right to speak his mind, are certainly 
bluff—then he is bluffing very successfully. Mr. Cube can hardly 
attract more public sympathy than any other puerile publicity 
device, but what Mr. Cube stands for, the right of free men to 
express their opinions even in the face of threats, is fundamental 
and valuable. It is a pity that so few people are asserting that 
right in the face of Mr. Morrison’s threats. 

* * * * 

The Bishop of Woolwich’s letter in The Times on the Churches 
and Parliamentary candidates raises very interesting questions. The 
Bishop quotes cases in which in particular constituencies all candi- 
dates were invited to a meeting called by the local churches to 
declare the religious and moral principles on which their policy was 
based. In at least one other and recent case something more like a 
statement of personal belief has been asked for. The motives here 
are undoubtedly good, but not equally necessarily the method. The 
temptation to profess a creed that will catch votes is manifest, and 
the scrupulously honest man (or woman) may be placed at a definite 
disadvantage. There is one other consideration. When it comes to 
administering public affairs a competent Christian is to be preferred 
to a competent pagan. Rut suppose it is a choice between a foolish 
Christian and a wise pagan ? 

* * * * 

By the abolition of the University seats Labour may count on 
eliminating at least seven opponents. Sir John Anderson, who is 
described as a “ National,” Sir John Graham Kerr, Mr. Walter 
Elliot, Professor Savory, Mr. Pickthorn and Mr. Strauss, who are 
Conservative, and Sir Ernest Graham-Little, who ranks as 
Independent, habitually voted against them; some of the other 
University Independents sometimes did. Of the dozen University 
Members Mr. Walter Elliot, Professor Savory, Mr. Pickthorn and 
Mr. Strauss are seeking other homes. The other eight are 
apparently dropping out—or perhaps living on the hope that the 
Conservatives will be returned and restore the University seats 


Party pacts between Conservatives and Liberals seem bound to 
run into difficulties, though not at all because, as Mr. Morrison 
thinks, “any Liberal elected to Parliament by a Conservative with- 
drawal becomes a political prisoner of the Conservative Party in 
the next Parliament.” Few Liberals would be likely to accept 
bondage to that degree. But the position needs to be made clearer. 
Take the Huddersfield West pact. The Conservatives in that division 
have withdrawn opposition to the Liberal candidate, Mr. D. W. 
Wade, who is strongly opposed to the Iron and Steel Act and to 
any further proposal for nationalisation and has stated: “I would 
not, if elected, support a vote of confidence in an administration 
pledged to a Socialist policy.” But votes of confidence are rare. All 
kinds of issues of the first importance are voted on without any 
technical question of confidence being raised. The National Health 
Service Act is an example. Does the electoral pact apply to such 
cases as these ? If not it covers a very narrow field. West Hudders- 
field, incidentally, is a new constituency, the undivided borough 
having been represented hitherto by J. P. W. Mallalieu. 


* * + * 


This question of party politics in the pulpit. 

“ Between the pressure of the two class parties, the great 
Liberal Party had been squeezed out because it was not identi- 
fied with any social class. But he would risk the prophecy that 
if the Liberal Party could overcome its internal difficulties, 
develop a genuine inner dynamism, and present an attractive 
programme, it might burst the Marxist integument binding our 
political life and earn the deepest gratitude of all true democrats. 
It might break through the artificial barriers of class and set 
politics once more on a firm foundation of principle. But first 
of all the conditions must be fulfilled..—The Rev. C. O. Rhodes 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, January 1Sth. 

All very true, without doubt. But in St. Paul's Cathedral, six 
weeks before an election? Is this an example to be copied—by 
the Dean of Canterbury, for example ? 

*. . a * 


Mr. Winston Churchill's first broadcast in the 1945 General 
Election campaign was not one of the happiest of the Conservative 
contribution to that series of addresses, The talk Mr. Churchill is 
to give on Saturday of this week will, there is reason to believe, be 
of a very different calibre, If it turns out so the fact will be of the 
first importance, for no single personality is capable of having more 
effect on the issue of the election. 


* * * . 


But Mr. Churchill should not have come home from Madeira with 
a cliché—wanting to put this country “at the head of an Empire 
on which the sun never sets.” Will Crooks once tried, as an 
experiment, to stimulate a lady in his constituency (Poplar) to 
patriotic consciousness of her citizenship in such an Empire. Her 
response was, “ Blimey, Will, and to think that I live in an alley 
where the sun never shines.” 


* * + . 


“For the time no doubt we have probably come near to the 
limit of re-distribution of wealth by way of taxes on income. But 
there is a long way yet to go in re-distribution of property, 
particularly inherited property."—Mr. Douglas Jay, Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, at Battersea. Certamly. There are tens 
of thousands of widows and orphans to be soaked further yet. It 
distracts their minds from their bereavement. 


* * + 7 


For profundity beyond all fathoming the reference in the Labour 
Party's Manifesto to the nationalisation of the iron and steel 
industry (the only reference to that achievement) calls for high 
laudation: “ When private monopoly is replaced by public owner- 
ship the steel industry will be responsible to the nation.” Contradiet 
that if you can 
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LABOUR’S CLAIMS 


with a winner or not the course of events will soon show. 

On the whole if the Labour Party is returned it is likely 
to be for other reasons than the issue of this document. The 
manifesto, no doubt, has its merits. On uncritical minds it may 
make a considerable impression. It dwells on the benefits of 
full employment, on the efficiency of the National Health Service 
and the fall in infant mortality, on the million homes provided 
since the war ended, on the comprehensiveness of the social 
security system, on the raising of the school-leaving age, on the 
“fair shares ” secured to all through rationing and the incidence 
of taxation, on the introduction of family allowances, on the 
prosperity conferred on agriculture. For all those conditions we 
may well be thankful. We should be far worse off than we are 
as a nation if any of them did not exist. But the essential fact 
about almost all of them—and it is this which, above all things, 
vitiates the new manifesto—it that they are common ground 
between all parties, and the Labour Party can claim little credit 
for itself in particular for creating them. Consider them one 
by one. Of course, there is full employment; everyone knew 
there must be ; when half a continent, it might almost be said 
half a world, has been destroyed the business of restoration and 
re-equipment was bound to mean that men would be fewer than 
jobs for a decade at least ; as for the effect of Marshall Aid on 
employment the manifesto does not so much as mention it— 
though Mr. Bevan in 1948 said, with perfect accuracy, “ without 
Marshall Aid unemployment in this country would at once rise 
by 1,500,000.” The benefits flowing from the National Health 
Service are indisputable, but the principle of a National Health 
Service had been generally accepted long before Labour took 
office, and while it fell to Labour to apply the principle Mr. 
Bevan’s personality ensured that it would be applied with the 
maximum of friction. So all along the line. Family Allowances 
were law before the last General Election. The raising of the 
school-leaving age was enacted in the Education Act of 1944, 
and the date, April, 1947, foreshadowed by the then Minister, 
Mr. R. A. Butler, in that year. As for housing, what has been 
done constitutes a fine achievement, but it is no more than might 
reasonably be expected, and much less than the need demands. 
In 1946 the Minister of Health affirmed: “When the next 
General Election occurs there will be no housing problem for 
the British working-class.” Does Mr. Bevan—does Mr. Attlee 
—affirm that today ? 

In one sphere at any rate Labour can claim to have deserved 
well of the country, though its manifesto says curiously little 
about that. It could have been argued much more forcibly than 
it is argued here that a Labour Government was better qualified 
than any other to handle the critical industrial problems involved 
in demobilisation and the absorption of men in industry. A great 
many people who are not anxious to accord Labour a second 
spell of office were convinced of the wisdom of according it a 
first spell, on the ground of its presumed capacity to deal effec- 
tively with such a problem as this. The presumption was 
justified. The Government’s plans were wisely framed, and 
wisely and effectively administered by the Minister of Labour. 
The trade unions are an integral part of the Labour movement. 
The Government’s majority in the House of Commons has, to 
a large extent, depended on them. In the current jargon, they 
are as much a vested interest on one side of the House as “ big 
business ” is alleged to be on the other. But the close association 
between the Government and the unions has been of undoubted 


[Ove is first in the field with its election manifesto, whether 


benefit in the past four years. Mr. Isaacs, a trusted trade union 
leader himself, has been resolute in his opposition to abuses like 
unofficial strikes, and in spite of black episodes at the docks and 
elsewhere industrial relations bave been remarkably good. No 
countenance must be given to any endeavour to mix up industry 
and politics and suggest that organised Labour is more amenable 
under a Labour Government than it would be under a Con- 
servative. That, if carried far, would be a species of blackmail, 
But this does not alter the fact that the Government is entitled 
to a good deal of credit—strangely enough, to more than it 
claims—for the avoidance of serious industrial disputes, though 
higher wages and shorter hours have, in many cases, kept costs 
higher and output lower than is healthy. 


As a whole the Labour manifesto is as notable for what it 
does not say as for what it does. Marshall Aid, as already men- 
tioned, goes unnoticed. So, perhaps naturally, does the 
immensity of Government expenditure and the effect of a crush- 
ing burden of taxation in killing incentive. So does conscrip- 
tion, and indeed defence in every aspect. So does the Atlantic 
Treaty ; so does the United Nations, apart from the suggestion 
that the purposes of that body are best served by still closer 
associations between friendly countries within it. Altogether 
it would be singularly difficult to discover from the manifesto 
whether the Labour Party has a foreign policy, and if so what 
it is. More is said about the Commonwealth, and much of it 
very ill said. To allege that under Conservative Governments 
the Colonies were shamefully neglected is to allege what is false, 
and to lay to Labour’s credit (as the document plainly does by 
implication) the “ great ten-year plan of development and welfare 
largely financed by Britain ” is an insult to electors who realise 
that the Colonial Development Act, on which the plan rests, was 
introduced and carried into law by a Conservative Minister in 
the Coalition Government of 1945. Mr. Creech Jones has done 
excellent work as Colonial Secretary, but here again he is build- 
ing—effectively—on foundations already laid. Incidentally a 
discreet omission of any reference to groundnuts may be 
noted. The claim for credit for the peaceful transition of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon to independence in the Commonwealth 
must be conceded, but the allegation that these decisions “ would 
never have been taken under a Tory Government in Britain” 
has no shadow of foundation. Without a Tory Administration’s 
Government of India Act in 1935 nothing of what was done in 
1948 would have been possible. 

But much more relevant at this moment than what Labour 
has done is what Labour intends to do. On that the manifesto 
is clear. The doctrine of nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange stands. One stage of it has 
been completed in the present Parliament. Another stage—the 
nationalisation of the cement and sugar industries, cold storage, 
the wholesale meat industry and water, the “ mutualisation ” of 
industrial insurance—forms the present programme. What lies 
ahead of that is undisclosed. This is the real issue of the elec- 
tion. Labour puts forward confident claims about its achieve- 
ments in this field to date. Every one of them must be 
challenged. In 1949, it is stated, coal output was 28 million tons 
higher than it was in 1945. Well it might be, four years after 
the war. The fact that it was 12 million less than in 1938 is 


omitted ; so is all mention of the heavy increase in price to 
domestic and industrial consumers. “ Britain’s public transport 
system, as road and rail services are increasingly unified, will 
Will 


bring an even better service to industry and passengers.” 
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bring. So far what nationalisation has brought is heavily in- 
creased charges which are seriously penalising all industries de- 

ndent on transport. And last year’s loss on the railways was 
£20,000,000. Any argument about whether things would have 
been better or worse in private hands must be inconclusive. All 
that can be said is that there is no shred of evidence that 
nationalisation has improved the positions of the industries 
affected in any respect. The only criterion in such matters is 
efficiency, not Socialist doctrine. And in one industry, iron and 
steel, it is as certain as anything in the future can be, that 
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nationalisation would impair efficiency disastrously. About 
the efficiency of the industry under its present management 
there can be no dispute. A record output has been achieved. 
There has been no industrial trouble in the industry for half a 
century. If ever there was a case for leaving well alone it is here. 
Steel, as an article on a later page shows, is fundamental. Injure 
this industry and a dozen others will suffer. The Act 
nationalising the industry is on the statute-book, but not yet in 
operation. The electors must choose between voting for the 
party that put it there and the party pledged to repeal it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PAUL-HENRI SPAAK is a vigorous defender of 
and advocate for the Council of Europe, and 
x when he comes to this country and urges, either 
at public meetings or in newspaper articles, that Britain should 
throw herself with more conviction into the work of the 
Council, no one, whether fully sharing M. Spaak’s views or not, 
is likely to take such exhortation amiss. But when M. Spaak goes 
to the United States and before a University of Pennsylvania 
audience deplores “ Britain’s failure to step boldly on the way 
that leads to European order "—no more damaging charge could 
be made in addressing Americans—the case is very different. M. 
Spaak is, of course, fully entitled to say what he will, at Phila- 
delphia or anywhere else. But there is such a thing as tact. If 
M. Spaak really wants more British support, it is a pity to take 
the most direct road towards arntagonising British readers of reports 
from America. 
* . * + 

Marshal Stalin’s prediction of the result of the General Election 
will be awaited with interest. In February, 1945, five months before 
the Election of July. the Marshal “remarked that he did not 
believe the Labour Party would ever form a Government in Great 
Britain.” That, coupled with an observation by M. Vyshinsky in 
the same week in another connection, to the effect that “the 
American people should learn to obey their leaders,” throws in- 
structive light on the understanding of the West by the East. (M. 
Vyshinsky’s remark is recorded by two Americans present at the 
Yalta Conference, Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Stettinius, Marshal 
Stalin’s by Mr. Stettinius). 

* * * * 

The discussion in The Times on the publication of wills turns 
on nicely balanced considerations. It is arguable, as some writers 
have argued, that what a man (or woman) leaves is a purely private 
matter, and that to publish details of it is an unwarrantable intru- 
sion. To that it may be replied that a will is a public document ; 
anyone can look at it by paying a small fee at Somerset House 
(though that is a very different matter from publishing it in papers 
with circulations of millions). Also wills are generally matters of 
considerable interest. Most of us like to see what someone we 
know, or know of, has left—often out of a genuine concern to 
know whether relatives will be adequately provided for. And if 
bequests to public institutions or charities are included, the interest 
is considerably widened. On the whole, there is, I feel, more to 
be said for publicity than for suppression. 

* 7 * * 

The box, sealed for forty years, and opened at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, last Saturday, appears at first sight to have contained 
nothing of great interest ; but it at least draws attention to the man 
who bequeathed the box, Mr. A. J. Munby, and he was a very 
interesting person indeed. No one whose record in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is contributed by Austin Dobson can be 
considered negligible. The record discloses the fact that Munby 
(born in 1828, died in 1910) was a lifelong friend of R. D. Black- 
more, and that one of his poems was highly praised by Robert 
Browning. More notable on the personal side is the statement 
that (as his will disclosed in 1910) “on January 14th, 1873, he had 
married his servant, Hannah Cullwick,” who died in July, 1909. 


“ Owing to the refusal of the wife to quit her station [Munby was 
a First Division Civil Servant], the marriage, though known to her 
relations and to three of her husband’s friends, had never been 
made known to his own family.” Having regard to Munby’s per- 
sonality, and his devotion to “the glorification of the working 
woman,” it looks as though something well worth finding may be 
discovered when the contents of the box, which was not to be opened 
for forty years, are sorted out. 
* * * * 

The Piddingtons’ act on Monday must go very far to discomfit 
their critics. If anything more watertight than the technique then 
adopted can be devised I should be very glad to hear of it. Mrs. 
Piddington was in a diving-bell in twelve feet of water in a tank 
at Surbiton, Mr. Piddington, with a good many other people, was 
in a studio at Broadcasting House. Members of the audience were 
asked to mention numbers at random; the numbers were added 
together and a book—a volume of Buckle and Monypenny’s Life 
of Disraeli, provided by the B.B.C.—was opened at the page 
indicated by the total number ; somebody chose line 5, and the line 
was written on the blackboard—* I waited a day after Stanley's ulti- 
matum, and then told... .” A moment’s pause and then Mrs. 
Piddington’s voice came slowly worrying the thing out—“ Waiting 

all day .. . for Stanley’s . ultimatum . . . and 
then.” Not word-perfect, but near enough to be astonishing. If 

not genuine telepathy, what ? 
* 7 * 

Mr. Neil Maclean's grief at being excluded from the meeting that 
was called to nominate a Labour candidate in succession to him 
at Govan is intelligible, for he has represented the constituency 
since 1918, and does not, I think, consider himself too old at 74 
to stand again. But Mr. Maclean will carry one distinction at least 
into retirement with him. He was the first man to open his mouth 
in the outgoing Parliament, for it was he who proposed the re- 
election of Col. Clifton Brown as Speaker on August Ist, 1945. 
But actually the first man to open his mouth, someone will object, 
was whoever called on Mr. Maclean to propose the Speaker. In 
fact no one did. In accordance with established precedent the 
then Clerk of the House, Sir Gilbert Campion, rose in his place 
and pointed silently to Mr. Maclean. The Member for Govan 
thereupon began his speech. 

* * * * 

I am reminded that Charles Haddon Spurgeon, to whom I made 
some reference last week, was not Dr. That is true; I followed 
a mention elsewhere unthinkingly. In compensation let me tell a 
story about two persons who were. One was an LL.D., and he 
naturally registered himself in the passenger-list as Dr. So-and-so. 
On the second day out he was urgently requested (the ship’s doctor 
being presumably in an epileptic fit or something similar) to attend 
a young lady who had sprained an ankle. This was no case for 
disclaiming qualifications, so he followed the steward to the lady's 
stateroom at speed—to find that he had been beaten on the post 
by a Doctor of Divinity. 

* * * * 

More Latin——“ The town mouse invited the country mouse.” 

“Urbs mus invitavit ram mum.” JANUS. 


* . 
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Steel Must be Saved 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


T used to be fashionable, a year or so ago, to prophesy that 
the nationalisation of steel would be the issue on which the 
next General Election would be fought. Would anybody care 

to say it again now? There is indeed a fair chance that the 
general issue of nationalisation will be near the top of the bill 
before the election campaign is over, but it looks as if the most 
shocking and most disastrous case of it may be overlooked. The 
Labour Party has given a fairly clear indication of its own tactics 
in its election manifesto by skimming over the steel question with 
a single, slightly idiotic “ bromide.” But it must not be accepted 
for one moment that this question is closed. The Iron and 
Steel Act, it is true, is on the Statute Book. The Labour 
Government were so keen to put it there that they cur- 
tailed the powers of the Lords to do it—ignoring the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution—and denied that there was any connection 
between the Iron and Steel Act and the Parliament Act— 
showing no respect for the intelligence of the public. They were 
clearly not going to let anyone or anything stand in their way. 
But the Conservatives, showing equal determination, have sworn to 
repeal the Act if they win the election. There is no mere sparring 
here. The quarrel over steel has all the conditions necessary for a 
stand-up fight. Yet next to nothing about it appears in the Press 
or at public meetings. If this is what the election is about, the 
parties are keeping singularly quiet on the subject. 

There is every reason to believe that steel is being deliberately 
played down. It has not dropped out because the Iron and Steel Act 
is the law of the land or because the party managers decided that 
economics was box-office poison. After all, even broader argu- 
ments about the economic state of the nation in general, supported 
by statistics carefully chosen to prove that it is good or bad 
according to taste, threaten to take the central position and make 
it absolutely certain that the average voter goes to the polls in a 
state of mental fog. But these latter arguments, since they are 
clearly only introduced to give some sort of point to political 
opinions held on other grounds, do not bother the electors unduly. 
Party organisers tend to call them “the shot and shell of debate,” 
and this military metaphor is apt, provided that one always 
remembers that in most barrages most of the missiles find no 
important target and do no relevant damage. But with steel it is 
different. The subject may be broad, but it is a definite subject, 
and it is not possible for candidates to maintain indefinitely the 
illusion that they know what they are talking about. Most of 
them don’t, and their audiences know that they don’t. 

It was as plain as a pikestaff that, when it was first announced, 
in April, 1946, that the Government intended to introduce “a large 
measure of public ownership,” it had no precise idea of what that 
meant. Even when a Bill was at last produced, in October, 1948, 
it bore all the marks of a measure scraped together somehow to 
meet the needs of a political party programme. The list of firms 
to be taken over included some who made other things besides 
steel and excluded some who made steel as well as other things. 
The scheme cut right across the functional organisation of a highly 
efficient industry. Far from giving any indication of increasing steel 
production, it gave every indication of decreasing it, simply by 
knocking the industry off its rather delicate balance. It took no 
notice whatever of the industry’s argument that a measure of 
Governmental supervision through the Iron and Steel Board had 
worked well. It would not bear inspection. And election audiences 
which know nothing about steel production can at least recognise 
the dangers involved in ill-informed meddling. It is slowly 
coming to be realised—the full realisation may not come until it is 
too late—that there are such dangers in every nationalisation 
scheme. 

Yet there is just a chance that the realisation will come in time, 
for it so happens that at this very moment the whole 
nationalisation question is brought sharply into focus in the 
relations between the steel industry on the one hand and 
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the coal and transport industries on the other. To get the 
picture clear, it is mecessary to consider the behaviour of 
the steel industry in the past four years or so. It has 
steadily increased its output. So much is trite. It has refused 
to be put off first by the vague threat that ownership would be 
transferred to the State, and second by the more precise threat 
(since the publication of the Iron and Steel Bill) that ownership 
would be transferred in such a way as to destroy the existing 
structure of the industry which—to cut a long story short—is based 
on co-operation at the successive physical processes of steel-making 
rather than on the association of the very varied set of firms 
taking part in it. It has equally refused to be put off by the 
succession of “targets” for production issued by the Government, 
and has simply demonstrated, in the most practical manner, that 
they were quite unrealistic, by consistently producing more than 
the Government departments thought possible. It has proceeded 
with its own plan for developing new capacity, despite a succession 
of more or less fantastic guesses from Labour circles about what 
that capacity ought to be. And during the past few months it has 
been issuing restrained but perfectly clear warnings that the point 
was being reached at which all immediate demands would be met, 
stocks raised to a healthy level, and output increasingly influenced 
by growing production throughout the world, with a consequent 
downward pressure on prices. 


As if to clinch this argument, a report issued by the Steel Division 
of the Economic Commission for Europe a fortnight ago firmly 
said that European programmed production provided for 70 million 
tons of crude steel by 1953 as against a European and export 
demand of 62 million tons. It is perhaps too much to expect 
that the more rabid advocates of a vastly increased capacity—a 
class practically synonymous with the more rabid advocates of 
nationalisation—will be put off by this for very long. But even 
they may begin to realise that in these circumstances the avoidance 
of unemployment in the British steel industry will depend on our 
ability to keep down costs. Now at the moment British costs com- 
pare quite favourably with those of other European countries. A 
slight disadvantage in rails is likely to be removed once German 
home demand increases, as it almost certainly will, and a more 
serious disadvantage in flat rolled products will disappear when 
the new Margam works are opened next year. But the time is 
coming when world prices will once more make it clear that the 
race is to the cheapest. Costs must be kept down, and there is 
at least a fair chance that the British steel industry could keep them 
down by continually raising its own efficiency. But in recent 
months it has had to contend with two major threats, not from 
within the industry, but from outside, from the two greatest of the 
nationalised industries—coal-mining and the railways. 

The Transport Commission is applying for an increase in freight 
charges which, if granted, would put up the cost of heavy steel 
sections by 9s. a ton. The cost of coal and coke would also be 
affected, with further repercussions on steel. Yet in both these 
cases a cut in costs could be brought about, if only the requisite 
pressure could be brought to bear in the mines, to make fuller 
use of new machines, and on the railways, to reduce unnecessarily 
large staffs. It is difficult to apply that pressure because these 
industries are nationalised, and so, even if the taxpayer could not 
be called upon to meet their excess costs, heavy industry might be 
forced to do so. The attempt is being made. If it succeeds, the 
chickens of nationalisation will come home to roost in flocks. 

So far the nationalisation programme has been carried out 
on the assumption that it is possible to begin by taking over the 
most fundamental industries and services and proceeding step by 
step, with less and less resistance, to the less fundamental—first 
coal, power and railways, now steel, and the rest later. This 
assumption rests on a gross fallacy—an error so fundamental that 
any elementary textbook on economics contains the arguments 
which explode it. It is the error of thinking that experiments 
can be carried out over wide sectors of the economy without pro- 
ducing repercussions in all the other sectors. As this error has 
been developed in practice in this country, costs have gone up in 
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the nationalised industries, and have been in due course passed on 
to other industries and to the ultimate consumer. But inevitably 
there comes a day when the contradictions of this course are ex- 

, as they aré today in the threat to the still independent steel 
industry from the nationalised rail and coal industries. Could there 
be a clear demonstration of the central issue of the election ? 


Light on the East 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

R. DEAN ACHESON, the Secretary of State, sat down 

in his seat at the top table in the Press Club auditorium, 

and there was a gale of applause. At that moment, 
when a hard-boiled newspaper audience was rising to its feet to 
salute one of the most brilliant public performances of recent times 
in Washington, an impartial observer might easily have come to 
the conclusion that United States policy for China and the rest 
of Asia had been both clearly and wisely laid down, and that 
Mr. Acheson's Republican critics and opponents had been put to 
flight. And even if later, in the silence of his lonely room, the 
impartial observer decided that he had better not go quite as far 
as that (since it always remains to be seen what is wise, and since 
critics are so often sustained by the vested interest they have in 
their past pronouncements), it remained true that an understandable 
point of view had been set forth, and that there was a luminous 
quality about it. It was no less true that in the fog which had 
lately been rolling in from the Far East a luminous landmark 
had become an urgent need. 

The story of the American attempt, since the war with Japan 
ended, to promote peace and stability in China has authentic 
overtones of tragedy, comedy, irony and even slapstick. It has no 
wilder chapter than the one which Mr. Acheson’s speech was 
designed to conclude. This was the Formosa foray, in the course 
of which a good part of the world was temporarily led into the 
belief that the United States was going to make an eleventh-hour 
effort to rescue Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist Government. 
The origins of the Formosa affair have now been traced across the 
Pacilic to the brooding figure of General Douglas MacArthur, the 
American commander in Japan. It was his idea, it seems, that the 
safety of the United States required the propping-up of what 
remains of Chiang’s military establishment, in order that the 
Chinese Communists should be discouraged or prevented from 
seizing Formosa. 

Up to the time when MacArthur began to communicate this 
thesis to members of Congress who had called to see him in Tokyo 
the military view in Washington apparently was that the Com- 
munists would be neither a greater nor a lesser threat if they took 
Formosa, an island a hundred miles off the coast of China. It 
had been difficult to discern how a potential aggressor could do 
from Formosa anything that hetcould not just as well have done 
from Amoy or Shanghai on the mainland. But to his visitors, 
and notably to Senator Alexander H Smith, a mild-mannered 
Republican from New Jersey who will be seventy at the end of this 
month, MacArthur is reported to have said that if the Communists 
took Formosa the American establishments in Okinawa and 
perhaps in Japan itself would be endangered, and that the United 
States had better buttress Chiang sufficiently to keep the island 
intact 

Senator Smith came back to Washington, repeated all this at a 
Press conference (though without attributing the views publicly to 
MacArthur) and thus presented the Republican opposition to 
President Truman with what it, or a good part of it, seems to 
have recognised at once to be a promising issue. Thus from a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand there blew up a political storm, 
and Secretary of Defence Johnson hastened to erect a shelter. 
He sent a military delegation to Japan which consulted General 
MacArthur, flew back to Washington with the General, and pro- 
voked what is described as an all-day meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff. Out of this meeting there apparently came a plan to 
despatch a new American military mission to Formosa. Secretary 
of Defence Johnson was ready to back this plan, but not Secretary 
of State Acheson. He and the State Department policy-makers 
had already decided that Formosa was not worth saving, and that 
it would be a political mistake of magnitude if the United States 
were to present the Communists with the opportunity of informing 
the Chinese people that the imperialist Americans were moving 
into the island. 

The State Department was in receipt (on December 23rd) of a 
formal request from the Chinese Nationalist Ambassador in 
Washington for military, political and economic help for Formosa. 
The fact that this appeal had been made came out just after 
Christmas. The further fact that a plan for a military mission to 
Formosa had been hatched in the Department of Defence also 
came out. And the impression that a rescue expedition was going 
to be launched was reinforced when President Truman summoned 
a top-level meeting at the White House. If there were dispatches 
from Washington which reported that American policy in the Far 
East was doubling back on its tracks, and if they led some editorial 
writers in Britain into words which it was subsequently necessary 
to eat, it was (as Senator Taft said of the British recognition of 
the Communists) unfortunate. But in Washington for a few days 
there was very persuasive, if not completely copper-bottomed, 
evidence that the Formosa expedition was in the bag. 

Secretary of Defence Johnson did not turn up at the White 
House meeting. He went to Florida for a rest instead. The theory 
is that he had discovered in advance that President Truman in- 
tended to turn thumbs down on the Formosa plan. (For some 
time, according to credible reports, relations between Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Johnson have not been as cordial as they might be.) 
General Bradley is said to have presented the plan to the meeting ; 
Mr. Acheson is said to have shot it full of holes ; and Mr. Truman 
is said to have interred it with véry perfunctory ceremony. Shortly 
after the President announced in a bold, unambiguous public state- 
ment the final American abandonment of Chiang. 

It took courage to do this, in view of the ferocious onslaught 
of some Republicans (such as Senator Knowland, of California), 
the demand that the American Navy should protect Formosa which 
has come from some other Republicans (such as Senator Taft 
and ex-President Hoover) and the uneasy doubts of a third and 
most influential school of Republicans led by Senator Vandenberg, 
on whose support President Truman will have to rely if he is to 
continue to receive bi-partisan support for his foreign policy as it 
applies to Europe. It has been no trouble to understand the catch- 
as-catch-can crusade of Senator Knowland or the cautiously 
phrased qualms of Senator Vandenberg. The position of Senator 
Taft and Mr. Hoover, who showed so little enthusiasm back in 
the pre-war isolationist days for the protection of American islands 
in the Pacific, must have made its greatest appeal to students of 
irony. In general, the Republican case was that in “ deserting” 
Chiang the President and Mr. Acheson were feebly acquiescing in 
a do-nothing policy in the face of the menacing advance of Com- 
munism in Asia. And “Stand up to them like men. Stop ‘em 
in their tracks! ” was a stirring call to anyone who had forgotten 
or never known what events, in fact, have taken place in Asia, 
and what these events have done to the American situation in the 
Far East. 

This is what Mr. Acheson has now eloquently explained, first 
to the Senate and House Foreign Affairs committees and then to 
the American people. In essence the argument runs thus: If a 
nation’s foreign policies are to be sound and successful, they must 
grow out of the fundamental convictions of its people. In Asia 
there has been a sweeping revulsion of peoples against the accept- 
ance of misery and poverty as the normal condition of life; and 
this immense revolution has taken the form of a nationalism which 
rejects the idea of foreign domination. In consequence, more than 
500,000,000 people have gained their independence in Asia since 
the war and seven new nations have come into existence. In China 
this basic revolutionary force led the people to withdraw their 
support from Chiang Kai-shek, reducing him in four years from 
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a powerful ruler to a refugee on Formosa. The Communists did 
not cause this withdrawal of support, but they were shrewd enough 
to exploit it and so to win power. 

For a long time the American people have held the deeply-rooted 
belief that the control of China by a foreign Power is contrary to 
American interests. And now the Soviet Union, using Communism 
merely as the tool of an old Russian imperialism, is, in fact, detach- 
ing the four northern areas of China and attaching them to the 
Soviet Union. This is the most important single fact in Asia today. 
Nothing the United States now does must be allowed to obscure 
it, or to deflect from the Russians the righteous wrath of the 
Chinese people which must develop. 

What the United States must do is first to maintain its defensive 
perimeter in the Western Pacific, which runs from the Aleutians 
through Japan to the Ryukyu Islands in the South, and second to 
give what help it can to the developing independent nations of 
Asia. The main responsibilities in these areas will lie upon the 
new Governments. The United States must make available its 
experience and techniques only when such help is wanted and only 
when the United States has the missing component which, if put 
into the rest of the picture, will spell success. 


Middle-Class Argument 


For the next few weeks two well-known writers will discuss here 
in a series of letters the present plight of the middle classes. 


EAR JANE,—The first reunion after twelve years—par- 

ticularly when it happens accidentally—is obviously an 

event which should be followed up; like half a dozen 
oysters, it is a pleasure in itself, but not satisfying. But you say 
that you “ practically never” come to London, and as I haven't 
the time to spend hunting out your suburban hiding-place, and as, 
moreover, you tell me that your efforts to acquire a telephone are 
still unavailing, there is no alternative left for me but to fall back 
on the almost forgotten technique of letter-writing. 

There are a lot of things I meant to ask you which I only 
remembered after saying good-bye. Thus I seem to have learned 
your children’s names, but to know nothing about their natures. 
You told me about your Italian holiday in 1939, but nothing about 
any you have had since (does this mean that there have been 
none ?). I heard a good deal about the sort of war you had—and 
you heard a good deal about mine—but I don’t remember hearing 
anything about your peace. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that most of the things 
I wanted to ask you about are narrowly domestic ; a sign, pre- 
sumably, of advancing middle age. What, for example—since 
this is a problem that has been exercising me a good deal lately— 
are you going to do about your children’s education ? I can tell 
you what I am doing about the education of mine, and that is 
precisely nothing. My four-year-old son should, if the traditional 
ritual had been followed, have by now had his name put down for 
the public school I went to; the ceremony of visiting the future 
housemaster would have been gone through, a courtesy call paid 
on the headmaster, and so on. Of course, there is nothing to stop 
me from doing all this, since it doesn’t commit me financially. But 
I don’t particularly like the idea of window-shopping the next 
generation's schooling, knowing that in about five or six years’ 
time I shall be obliged to back out. 

But wait a minute. Things are nowadays never so simple as 
they seem. If my circumstances were only slightly modified, John 
could be assured of the same education as his father. If I were 
richer, there would be no trouble; if I were poorer, he could get 
a State scholarship (since vacancies, oddly enough, seem to out- 
run candidates), and if I had been killed in the last war, he could 
get a memorial grant. But—futile father that I am!—I am cursed 
with a so-called “middle income,” and I survived the war. So 
what am I to do? All I can suggest is that I should undertake 
to get killed in*the, next war. I propose to present John to the 
headmaster as & post-dated orphan. He would be callous to refuse. 

Perhaps I am wrong in assuming that education is one of the 
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things you think it is still worth spending money on. Of the various 
forms of self-denial which are offered to us with such glee, school 
fees are an obvious priority choice. Yet, though I don’t remember 
that you were ever a lyrical admirer of our private educational 
institutions, I suspect that you are prepared to pay cash for your 
children to belong to them. I am not forgetting your pre-war 
eloquence on the subject of equality—“ equality of opportunity” 
as it used to be called—and I wonder what you think of the 
modern version, “equality of sacrifice.” Is the sacrifice equal ? 
Has not “ sacrifice,” a patriotic duty in time of war, been converted 
into a peace-time social duty? Why? Do our masters, who are 
extinguishing the middle classes, know what they are doing, or 
why they are doing it ? 

If the middle classes are to be stripped of their virtues, or ot 
the possibility to exercise their virtues—their capacity to learn and 
to teach, to be obstinate or eccentric, to help others and to help 
themselves, and, above all, to have leisure and the training to make 
use of it—who is going to gain by their loss? All that I can see 
surviving as a living memorial to the middle classes of Britain is 
some of their stupider prejudices and some of their worst tastes 
in interior decoration and music; these seem to be spreading in 
ever-wider circles. Whose fault is all this? Are you still “ Left” 
enough for me to be able to lay some of the blame at your door ? 
Or is it not a matter of politics at all ? 

This letter, at any rate, is prompted by our chance meeting a 
couple of days ago, and not by the news of the Election. And 
I like to think that it’s a letter which you won't leave too long 
unanswered.— Yours, GEORGE. 

* * * * 

DEAR GEORGE,—What a lot of our post-war frustrations 
are summed up in and between the lines of your letter. Time 
was when, meeting an old friend, one would have _ naturally 
arranged another meeting—“*Come down next week-end,” 
I'd have said—but nowadays potential hostesses, myself included, 
simply haven't the surplus energy to be ingenious with mended 
sheets and Barmecide menus ; potential guests are too busy them- 
selves; somehow the grindstone, domestic or professional, has 
become an obsession from which we can’t detach our noses. 
Rational conversation and the pleasures of social contact have, so 
far as I'm concerned, gone the way of telephone and car—both 
maligned once as substitutes, but now only too easily recognised 
as essential accessories. 

No, I'm not “Left” enough to applaud in the name of fair 
shares. I remember one soaking day, long ago, at a sports meeting. 
A few provident souls had brought groundsheets to protect their 
knees. Most just got wet. “ Fair shares” of those groundsheets 
would have given those under-privileged masses about six square 
inches apiece ; good Socialism, but, as you say, who would have 
gained by the minority’s loss? So with the facilities for civilised 
living. 

Of course, it’s hardest during the transition. The nation is 
poorer than it was; the inevitable sacrifices have got to fall on 
those who had a margin in hand—including us. To that extent I 
do believe that it’s “not a matter of politics at all ”°—or anyway 
of the revolting, etcetera, politics of the unspeakable, etcetera, 
Government. And we're stuck, as our children won't be, with the 
broken-down framework of our old lives—houses chosen on the 
assumption of a freely available car and a modicum of domestic 
help, interests and friendships built on these same assumptions of 
mobility and comparative leisure. What I do resent is not being 
allowed to make what adaptations I can by the light of my own 
wits to fit my own tastes ; the sumptuary laws, the ineffable moral 
superiority of the experts deciding for us what's “ essential” and 
virtuous, what “ inessential ” and anti-social. Also, of course, the 
spectacle of our magnificent but cock-eyed social services—like the 
food subsidies paying nine families’ pools entries to keep one family 
out of want. One doesn't, at all events if one starts from my pre- 
war point of view, mind being taxed in a good cause, but I don't 
feel morally called upon to provide, via subsidised housing and 
subsidised groceries, for my neighbours’ five evenings 4 week at 
the cinema. 
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Of course, if we'd just follow the advice of the levelling moralists 
(notice how many of them are childless ?) and stop worrying about 
education, how simple it would all be. But, as you suspect, this 
family still clings to the privilege of paying cash for free choice. 
['ll swear it’s not snobbery ; I still dislike class and class segregation. 
If our local schools were as good as the few best of their kind, the 
children would go to them—and out of the savings what a lot 
of incidental civilisation we could give them, besides what we'd 
enjoy ourselves! But I'd no more inflict on them the huge ‘classes, 
the uninspired teaching, the dreary buildings and crushing medio- 
crity which are still too typical than I'd feed them.on skim milk 
or cram their feet into too-tight shoes. 

Possibly we're all wrong: we should abdicate and bring up the 
younger generation to be contented proletarians. I often wonder 
whether it’s any kindness at all to give my daughter—a bright little 
thing but no genius—ideas above her almost certain station as a 
full-time domestic drudge. What you've never had you don’t miss. 
If I had never been to a university, never acquired a taste for 
consecutive thought—it ought to be a cheap taste, t ut try to indulge 
it in the bosom of a young family!—if I'd never had a wide circle 
of congenial friends, or travelled, or enjoyed leisurely letter-writing, 
then—— 

Sorry, that was the potatoes catching. ‘“ Leisurely letter- 
writing ?”’ One day perhaps I shall find leisure to pick up the 
scattered fragments of my Socialist leanings.—Yours, 

JANE. 


China’s White Russians 


By A. ROYDS 


ISPLACEMENT and camp life have been the fate of many 
peoples during the last few years. So it is no surprise to 
hear that the White Russians of China’s seaports are once 

more on the move, pitching their tents a step farther away from 
their fatherland and its influence. The White Russians of the Far 
East are veterans among our modern “ displaced persons.” Their 
journeys began in 1917 with the Revolution, when many of them, 
used to a life of luxury, suffered extreme hardship as they passed 
down from Harbin and settled along the ports. 

Of necessity, they debased the social currency of the foreigner in 
the Far East. I remember being shocked at the sight of an old 
Russian selling toys among the thronging Chinese on the Shanghai 
Bund. This was in 1949, with the city no longer an International 
Settlement, and the Communists hard by. I, moreover, was fresh 
from the friendly jumble of London life. How must these Russian 
refugees, poor and hungry, have struck the rigid, fabulously wealthy 
foreign society of an earlier time ? 

For these unhappy people Shanghai became a tolerant refuge. 
They contributed much to its legend in the years between the wars. 
Mostly in the field of. entertainment they found their vocation— 
no small one in a city whose night-life was the glory of the yarning 
traveller. They were somewhat nearer to the Chinese than to the 
business community. They were obliged to learn something of the 
language and way of life of the people who were their helpers and 
messengers. But as a race they stuck together, celebrated their great 
chanting masses in a new cathedral, made vodka, danced and sang 
their pulsing songs. 

Not for them the French Club and the Hungjao Golf Course ; 
they were always a middle people in that international merchants’ 
paradise. They were the sleek waiters ; they were the unwearying 
musicians who played dance-music in night-clubs, or Strauss waltzes 
and “ popular classics” when the Country Club wanted highbrow 
entertainment. They were the stout beshawled housewives plodding 
patiently up the Avenue Joffre with their shopping-baskets. They 
were the grizzled, blear-eyed watchmen over valuable cargoes in 
the godowns. They were wharfingers and minor architects and 
lawyers. Many of their younger womenfolk became dance hostesses 
in the teeming bars. 

In the uncertain years after 1945, and once the bulk of the 
American fleet had sailed away, Shanghai never regained its fabled 
night life. Under Chiang’s corrupt but austere New Order there 
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was no spending public to encourage places of entertainment. The 
Russians almost receded from the view of the foreign colony. One 
still saw them, mostly ample blonde ladies, about their shopping 
“up West.” Their cathedral still functioned. A number of them 
still waited, poor things, sharp-eyed and avaricious, behind the few 
remaining bars whenever an American cruiser put into port. But 
the old “ princess” story no longer applied. Whatever these girls 
were, it was nothing in the aristocratic line. Petty bourgeois at the 
most, remnants of the desperate wanderers of 1917, they were 
picking up a living more than ever precarious from this shadow 
of a once thriving city. 

At the end of 1948 the name of Mao Tse-Tung began to be 
mentioned (here perhaps last in all the world) in the aloof foreign 
clubs. But in their cafés the Russians had long since been huddled 
together, whispering mournful tales to each other. The Reds were 
sweeping down on Shanghai. Had not the Governor already been 
offered so many gold bars to hand it over? What chance, 
then, that the Russians (and the Politburo) were not close on their 
heels ? For the White Russian this meant a swift movement 
of the hand would complete the sentence. Of course, there was that 
standing offer of welcome from the Soviet Union to any White 
Russian who wished to be repatriated. Many of them had acquired 
Soviet passports in 1940, when the war began to threaten. Ah, yes ; 
but what happened when Grishka accepted this offer? Her mother 
got a letter saying, “ These salt-mines aren't nearly as bad as people 
make out.” 

So rumour and uncertainty swept among the Russian community. 
Then U.N.O., which had for some time been considering the 
problem, announced its plan to evacuate up to 12,000 of them, 
The International Refugee Organisation got to work, chartered 
shipping and, with the approval of the Philippine Government, found 
a nice semi-deserted island where White Russia could make a new 
temporary home. Samar it was called—a name soon on the lips 
of every Russian in Shanghai. The travellers were massed together 
in the former French barracks, all ready for the voyage. 

Here they sang songs about this island. The girls talked laughingly 
of making themselves grass skirts, such as they had seen on Dorothy 
Lamour. They were resigned and cheerful, joking about the whole 
business in the way that poor people do the world over when 
catastrophe is upon them. Not all Shanghai's Russians were leav- 
ing. Quite a number decided that the dangers were being 
exaggerated, and intended to see the matter out in their own homes. 
But the majority were trekking. Others joined them from Tientsin 
and Tsingtao, brought down the coast in American landing-craft 
when the Red armies began to circle round up north. And, as 
plans matured, we in Shanghai saw time and again the old Hwa 
Lien and other ancient ships cast off amid stormy farewells, and 
make their way, crowded and listing, down the muddy Whampoa. 

From April onwards (and even since the arrival of the feared 
Reds, who have not proved nearly as menacing as was expected) 
many thousands have sailed across to the city of tents and huts 
which has sprung up in the wastes of Samar. The natives are 
friendly, the settlers wryly report ; but for these sophisticated, urban 
people the local town is a one-horse affair. The early problems 
of drainage and water are being solved ; chapels and theatres have 
been built or planned. But the Russians are getting both brown and 
browned-off. Typical Shanghai gossip about “thousands dying 
of malaria ” can be disregarded. But there are grave discomforts ; 
things like hurricanes are not unknown. Also these people should 
be on their ways, fairly soon, to some place which can make use 
of their talents. 

So far, only a fraction have been placed. France has offered 
sanctuary to a few hundred ; the Dominican Republic and Australia 
will take others. For the Jews, crowded Palestine is making room. 
America, their promised land, has yet to decide. For many, the 
end of their long odyssey is not yet in sight. There is nowhere for 
them to go; they are left to gaze hopelessly over the waters of the 
Pacific. Little wonder if the thought of the future makes them 
sit down and weep, as cther and more publicised exiles have done. 
The fact that their captivity is (in a sense) voluntary does not make 
it any less burdensome. 
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Going Up 


By B. R. BARRON (New College, Oxford) 


THE SPECTATOR, 


NLIKE the majority of undergraduates going up to Oxford 
today for the first time, I did not just catch the train at 
Paddington or the ‘plane in New York. I well and truly 

“went up,” as | began my journey some 13° S. of the Equator, and 
went right up north to the rather cooler latitude of Oxford. 1 was 
keeping up the family connections, following the family’s footsteps, 
even though they were not the footsteps of the usual father or 
elder brother, but of a pair of pre-war uncles. 

It all began early one Sunday morning in August with a farewell 
} shall always remember. As I drove away from the house for the 
last time, for several years at least, I noticed that a crowd was 
gathering at the end of the drive. Instead of the usual Sunday 
morning quiet, there was a growing noise. Then | saw that seven 
large squat Diesel lorries had been drawn up in a semi-circle facing 
the drive ; the idea was to create as much noise as possible, and 
so every lorry’s engine was “ revved ” to capacity, every hooter was 
blown, while a passing bullock-cart was persuaded to remain and 
lend local colour to the general effect. A throng of small children 
wildly beat empty petrol-tins, while over everything hung a haze 
of pungent blue smoke from the exhausts. Only the bullock re- 
mained impassive. It was a moving farewell, but I have yet to 
discover whether there was any intention behind it of accustoming 
me to the supposed clatter and crowd-effects of Oxford, as it 
existed in the imaginations of the inhabitants of Central Africa, 
or whether it was\in the nature of a grand finale, since my next three 
years would be spent in quiet contemplation and sober study. 

All that day we motored the two hundred and thirty miles to the 
first stop. My companions were my mother and a houseboy’s wife 
going to have her tonsils removed. There were no mishaps, and 
we dustily arrived. The next day I changed my mode of transport 
to a small and staid Rapide biplane, which carried me slowly over 
the four hundred miles to Salisbury. It flew over hundreds of square 
miles of characterless bush, mostly owned by Portugal. The 
Zambesi River, the one great landmark on the trip, was visible 
for half an hour before we flew over it. As I looked down, I could 
see the tiny settlement of Téte on one of the banks, the farthest 
point reached by the Portuguese knight-explorers who marched up 
the steamy river-valley in full armour. After a four-hour flight, I 
landed at Salisbury and civilisation. I was now in a city of 
tarred roads, of plate-glass shop-windows, of two-storeyed houses 
and buses, all of which were lacking in my own neighbourhood. 
Salisbury was an important stage in going up. Here I expected to 
collect my luggage, which had had to be sent by road a fortnight 
earlier : and here, as if by a miracle, I did find it. 

I entrained for Johannesburg, once again changing my mode of 
transport. Johannesburg was forty-eight hours’ travel away, half 
of them through the Kalahari desert. All along the line in the 
Kalahari the natives tried to sell us hideous wooden animals, 
scorched to give them colour and with none-too-clean rabbit-fur 
glued on in the appropriate places. They also, and more success- 
fully, tried to sell us lovely little table-mats and necklaces of stone 
beads. The whole of one day was spent in the long climb to 
Johannesburg, six thousand feet up. The train pulled slowly across 
the high veld, rolling plains with little towns scattered over them. 
These towns were almost exact replicas of every Wild West cinema 
town. Opposite the station there was usually a hotel, with horses 
tied to the railings, and there would be one dusty main street, one 
big store, while opposite the platform would be some corrals filled 
with long-horned cattle. 

If Salisbury was civilisation, Johannesburg was “this modern 
age.” There is all the rush and noise of a modern city, especially 
an American one, in Johannesburg. There are lofty buildings, juke- 
boxes, cars with too much chromium plating on them and not 
enough space in which to park. The hotels are lit by invisible 
fluorescent lighting, whereas in Salisbury we had to do with plain 
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electric bulbs. I caught the Blue Train to Cape Town. It is South 
Africa’s luxury train, and possibly the only train in Africa that 
averages more than 35 m.p.h. for any distance. 

I arrived at Cape Town, the second important stage in my journey 
to Oxford, for here I caught the boat. I was quitting the land of 
many servants, and I believed I was going to a country of queues 
and cold weather. I had my last good meal, so I thought ; one that 
seemed fit for any Elizabethan traveller. Perhaps the first thing 
I observed on board ship was that all notices were in one language. 
All the way to Cape Town they had been in Afrikaans or Portuguese 
as well as English. It was a quiet voyage ; the ship was only half- 
full. There were the usual ship’s Derby, visit to the bridge, auction 
on the day’s run. The passengers were pleasant and ordinary, 
and, as there were few of us, I was able to get to know nearly 
everyone, including one unfortunate boy going to Cambridge. 

The ship had loaded its supplies in England or else was under 
the Ministry of Food, for we had our one-egg-a-week ration, a great 
surprise to most on their first breakfast. I thought that my worst 
forebodings were realised about England, and I conjured up visions 
of a hungry student for ever thinking of food when not of his work. 
One morning in September I awoke and heard the unusual but 
expected sounds of the docks, and I knew I had nearly reached the 
journey’s end. It was the point where I picked up my uncles’ foot- 
steps; they always went up from London, so to London I went. 

I gazed avidly at the, to me, famous English countryside, the 
lovely greenness of it all, the flatness and the freshness. I saw 
the unusual hedges ; I felt the greater speed of the trains ; I heard 
the unfamiliar accents. But the most striking aspect of England 
was the rows and rows of chimney-pots. The nearest thing to them 
I had ever seen was on a Nature study film at school showing 
hundreds of swallows resting on telegraph wires. Then I reached 
Waterloo, where I met my relations (but not my uncles). I passed 
a few days in London, which seemed a far more peaceful city than 
Johannesburg or Cape Town. I saw my first play, Oklahoma, and 
travelled on my first Tube train, both of which gave me enormous 
pleasure. I dutifully saw the sights of London; | visited the 
famous places, and then one day I realised I had nearly arrived. 
I was almost up, for I found myself at Paddington asking for “a 
third single to Oxford, please.” 

I no longer felt I was going up, but goit.g along. I seemed to 
be coasting down a well-worn path which so many thousands of 
others had followed before me—including my uncles. The journey 
quickly slipped past, while I dreamed about what I was coming 
to and the end of my travels. Outside the countryside was looking 
grey and damp, covered with a faint mist, but still retaining much of 
the pleasantness of what is new and fresh. Then suddenly I saw 
Oxford, the Oxford of the past, with its towers and steeples, turrets 
and battlements, looking like an unmade jig-saw puzzle. But it 
was soon obscured by the Oxford of the present, by rows of small 
houses, by the gasworks and goods yards. 

I ended as I began, in a car, which drove slowly through the 
town with its strange mixture of the old and new, with the ancient 
colleges on one side of a street and modern shops on the other. 
Everywhere there were bicycles, also old and new, but mostly very 
old, and which seemed to have an unofficial right-of-way. Then 
I turned down a narrow, walled-in lane and stopped before the 
great college gates, through which I could glimpse patches of green 
through the piled-up trunks in the lodge. I stepped out of the 
car, through the gates and into a new life. I was up. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


SPECTATOR, 


AGREE with those who contend that one of the minor 

pleasures of life is to be slightly ill. In order to extract the 

greatest good from this condition certain soothing factors 
must be present and certain disturbing factors must be absent. 
It is necessary (as I have said before when discussing this important 
theme) that there should exist in one’s mind and body neither 
apprehension nor pain ; it is necessary that the engagements which 
one has to cancel should be dreary engagements which one is not 
sorry to miss ; it is necessary that one should be in one’s own bed, 
surrounded by one’s own belongings, and not distracted by the 
guilt of being a nuisance in a strange house ; it is necessary that 
one’s own family should be tender without being importunate, and 
should display solicitude without fuss. In such circumstances it 
is indeed agreeable to enjoy two days of void repose, to lie back 
upon the pillows watching the bare twigs of the acacia swaying 
gently outside the window, and to listen at three-thirty in the 
afternoon to the distant sounds of human activity—the creak and 
twinge of a wheelbarrow on the garden path or the sound of a dog 
barking in the woods. On the first day of my illness last week 
(an illness known to the medical profession as “ three-days flu”) 
I read four detective novels, a pastime which is always delightful 
to me, but which only illness justifies. It is a pleasure which, 
however concentrated and intense it may be at the moment, tends 
to become an expense of spirit. So on the second day, realising 
that my convalescence would not be long delayed, I read Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy’s fascinating biography of Monckton Milnes. What 
pleasure could compare to the amenity (I use that lovely violated 
word in the correct sense) of being fondled by a transient malady 
and having as a companion a book of such absorbing interest ? 
I felt as if I were living, moving and talking, in the gay company 
of Monckton Milnes, among people who had moved and chattered 
more than a hundred years ago. 


* . * * 


All good books leave behind them a wake of speculation. I 
lay there watching the acacia twigs swaying against a January sky 
and asking myself why, if Monckton Milnes was not a snob, he 
was not a snob ; asking myself what snobbishness really was. Here 
you had a man who in his social relations was intrusive and even 
improbus ; a man who would endure any rebuff in his desire to 
make the acquaintance of people of importance; and yet a man 
who, while being selectively gregarious, was in fact not snobbish 
in the least. Certainly he displayed unremitting, and perhaps dis- 
proportionate, social appetites ; certainly he enjoyed inviting to his 
breakfast-parties men and women of contemporary eminence ; but 
the point about Milnes was that he was interested in people for 
what they were and not for what they represented ; he valued men 
and women for their intelligence or their achievement ; he paid 
no attention to their names. The difference between a true snob 
and a man who selects his guests as he would compose a menu 
or a wine-list is a difference in the sense of values. Such a man 
would never prefer a dull duke to a vivacious but untidy journalist ; 
he would infinitely rather spend his days and nights with a dissolute 
poet, or a seedy refugee, than with some inarticulate member of 
the territorial aristocracy. For him it would be an excitement, and 
a test of his own social capacity, to compose his breakfast-parties 
of people drawn from different levels of society. He would be 
amused, and not ashamed, if one of his guests addressed Lady 
Honoria Pelham-Bagge as Lady Bags. 

. * * * 


I was extremely snobbish when I was young. I admired a duke 
more than a marquis, a marquis more than an earl, an earl more 
than a viscount, a viscount more than a baron, a baron more than 
a baronet and a baronet much more than a knight. As the years 
passed, however, the gilt of my snobbishness began to wear a little 
thin, revealing a tinny surface underneath. Since then I have come 
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COMMENT 


NICOLSON 


to regard snobbishness as one of the more harmless manifestations 
of human vanity, and have observed it in myself and others with 
an interest which is alert but affectionate. I watch the quirks 
and disguises of this not unamiable defect with the same detached 
sympathy with which I notice movements of shyness, irritability, 
impatience or self-display. The English, I have observed, are 
peculiarly sensitive to the charge of snobbishness; they would 
much rather be accused of indolence or lack of education than of 
being snobs ; in fact, they have invented a gentle euphemism for 
the word itself, preferring to call it by the pet name “ snobbery,” 
thereby mitigating by a diminutive the lapidary harshness of the 
word itself. Yet if we regard the word detachedly, it is quite a 
nice word, having about it a fine vernacular ring. A _ snob, 
originally, was a cobbler’s apprentice, and it was only gradually 
that the name ‘came to be applied to persons of low degree. The 
Oxford English Dictionary dates the latter application from the 
end of the eighteenth century, and gives the following (perhaps 
somewhat wounding) quotation from 1796:—*‘ The Snobs call him 
Nicholson—a plebeian name.” It was only in the nineteenth 
century that the term was used to describe (if I may again quote 
the O.E.D.) “one who meanly or vulgarly admires and seeks to 
imitate, or associate with, those of superior rank and wealth.” 
The operative words in this definition are, I suppose, “ meanly or 
vulgarly.” They are rude words. 


* * + * 


I do not see that it is necessarily mean or vulgar to desire to 
associate with, or even to imitate, the rich and great. It is, in fact, 
a matter of constant regret to me that so few of the rich people 
whom I know are really friendly and that so few of my friends 
are really rich. Nor do I see that it is so deplorable to derive 
satisfaction from being observed in the company of the eminent. 
If Mr. Winston Churchill were to invite me to have luncheon with 
him alone in a public restaurant (a most unlikely occurrence), I 
should certainly be disappointed if none of my friends were present 
to witness my glory. Such an event would do much to enhance 
my prestige, and I should much regret if the encounter passed 
unobserved. My snobbishness on such an occasion would assuredly 
be acute and active ; I do not agree that it would be particularly 
vulgar. There are, however, two directions—an ascending and a 
descending direction—in which snobbishness can cease to be 
a rather charming facet of vanity and can become either a mean 
manifestation or the sign of a trivial mind. Much as I sympathise 
with the snobs who enjoy being seen by their equals in the company 
of their superiors, I have no affection for the type of snob who is 
embarrassed when observed by his superiors in the company of 
his equals. Once snobbishness tempts us to be ashamed of our 
equally scrubby friends, it ceases to be an amiable defect and 
becomes a squalid defect. Nor can I admire the men or women 
whose sense of values is so distorted that they are attracted by the 
glamour of great titles. It is true that historic families retain a 
certain antiquarian charm. But a bore is a bore for all that. 


* . 7 * 


Snobbishness, in the sense of deriving pleasure from the com- 
pany of the eminent, is endemic in human nature. It is only the 
incidence of snobbishness which changes with altered conditions. 
The person who in 1850 longed to go to tea with Lady Ashburton 
will in 1950 long to have a glass of sherry (and to be seen having 
a glass of sherry) with the Minister of Town and Country Planning. 
I see no harm in that. In fact, I regard it as unnecessary that 
we should have so many inhibitions regarding a defect which, so 
long as it remains amicable, provides a quite useful social emollient. 
The difficulty is that, in our modern world, it is not easy to deter- 
mine whom one should be snobbish about. And as one grows 
older, as the arteries harden, one ceases, I find, to be snobbish 
at all. Which is perhaps unfortunate. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 
% The Miser.” By Moliére. Freely adapted by Miles Malleson, (New) 


A MENTAL effort, similar to that involved in recalling that there 
were once wolves in Surrey, is demanded of the contemporary tax- 
ayer before his fancies can assimilate the idea of a miser with a 
arge hoard of money. That, however, marks the limit of the stresses 
to which the Old Vic's fourth production subjects our intellects. 
“French without tears ” might have been Mr. Malleson’s motto in 
his approach to Moliére’s classical astringencies ; and the result is 
f jolly, unpretentious pantomime, with satire mellowed into slap- 
stick, vices reduced to the status of foibles and rhetoric wherever 
possible rendered down to gags. Harpagon himself ceases to be an 
ogre with an obsession which, though ridiculous, is nevertheless 
passionate and terrible ; he becomes a funny little oaf, a blowsy, 
quirking eccentric who might have been created by an alliance 
between the pencils of Emett and of Giles; and his consuming 
anxiety about his money-bags is not much nearez to’ being a valid 
comment on humanity than Mr. Robertson Hare's ever-present fear 
for his trousers. Within the limits of this convention Mr. Malleson 
manages him very well indeed. 

He is efficiently supported. Miss Diana Churchill and Miss Jane 
Wenham sparkle fetchingly whenever the sub-plots allow them to do 
60, and they are adequately partnered by Messrs. Michael Aldridge 
and John van Eyssen. Miss Angela Baddeley enhances our interest 
in the scheming Frosine by giving her a precarious refinement, and 
Mr. George Benson, as the honest servant whose clumsy excursions 
into falsehood are as fatal to him as his sturdy adherence to the 
truth, is invariably effective. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie's production, 
very handsomely dressed by M. Benda, moves at a spanking pace. 

In short, what is attempted is achieved ; the only question is, was 
it worth attempting ? Much as we enjoy seeing Molitre transmuted 
into terms of Charley's Aunt, we cannot help wondering whether 
this is what the Old Vic is for. The Miser is amusing, but it can 
hardly be called distinguished ; it cannot be said to increase our 
understanding of Moliére, nor do we come away from the New 
Theatre with the feeling that our theatrical experience has been 
enriched. We have seen a very competent company give an enjoy- 
able performance of an old comedy which has been popularised to 
suit the modern taste. But that is all; and I hope I will not be 
thought churlish if I say that we expect rather more from the Old 
Vic. PETER FLEMING. 
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‘in blue are a trifle too typical to be real. 


1950 


ARTS 


CINEMA 


“The Blue Lamp.” (Odeon). “ Woman in Hiding.” 
Marble Arch.)——“ No Place for Jennifer.” 


The Blue Lamp is a tribute to that portion of our Police Force 
which wears a helmet, tells us the time and accuses tis of being 
an obstruction—the constable, in fact. It is offered up by Ealing 
Studios on a plain, homely platter designed by Mr. T. E. B. Clarke, 
the author of Hue and Cry and Passport to Pimlico. Directed by 
Mr. Basil Dearden, it is a sincere if slightly sentimental offering, 
and it suffers, as also presumably does a policeman’s life, from 
being very disjointed. Every phase of the constabie’s routine work, 
the recording of lost dogs, the moving-on of barrow boys, the 
incarceration of drunks, the reporting of non-ignited rear lights, &c., 
up to the heights of violence and murder, is carefully chronicled. 

Messrs. Jack Warner, Jimmy Hanley and Dirk Bogarde give 
good, solid performances, and are ably supported by Miss Peggy 
Evans, Miss Gladys Henson and Mr. Robert Flemyng, but though 
the production encourages us in our belief that all policemen are 
courteous, incorruptible nannies, it overplays its hand. The boys 
The final sequence, a 
car-chase, is most exciting, but an additional layer of implausibility 
is added by the fact that Mr. Bogarde is pursued in broad daylight 
down completely empty London streets, and that, after he has 
smashed his car, run across a derelict lot and joined a queue 
going to “the dogs,” it is darkest night. 

* * * * 


In Woman in Hiding Miss Ida Lupino makes a series of more 
than usually unpleasant discoveries on her wedding night. She 
discovers that her husband killed her father, keeps a floozie, only 
married her for her money and intends to kill her for it. My col- 
leagues have, I think, been over-harsh with Miss Lupino for not 
going to the police right away, for though her husband has con- 
fessed his crimes to her, and though the brakes of the car in which 
she escapes have been tampered with, she has no tangible proofs 
that Mr. Stephen McNally, for all his sinister appearance, is to 
blame. Who, after all, would believe her? So Miss Lupino runs 
and Mr. McNally follows, and in the middle, like a puzzled buffer, 
is Mr. Howard Duff. I cannot pretend that this is a very good 
thriller inasmuch as it fails to thrill, but it gives Miss Lupino an 
opportunity to act. She is admirable. 

In the same programme is Mr. Howard Thomas's Scrapbook for 
1933, a nostalgic pot-pourri of newsreels and bits and bobs recording 
that peaceful uneventful year, a year of conferences, Lovelock, 
Hyperion, hiking, Ramsay MacDonald, Harry Tate, unemployment 
and Shuffle off to Buffalo. The narrative, neither condescending nor 
coy, is excellent, and the only thing I have against this business 
of peering into the past is that it makes one so confoundedly sad. 

* * * 7 

The psychological disturbance which afflicts a child whose loyalties 
are divided between divorced parents has dramatic possibilities it is 
true, but it is a subject which must be treated with infinite delicacy 
and insight. In No Place for Jennifer it is merely treated eggily. 
The child, Janette Scott, is wonderful, but neither she nor Mr. Leo 
Genn, Miss Rosamund John nor Miss Beatrice Campbell can com- 
pete with the dialogue which, for superficiality, takes the proverbial 
bun. I am no child psychologist, but | wonder very much whether 
Jennifer's unhappiness would have been eased by that merry bout of 
paint-slinging and water-splashing she indulged in at that clinic for 
maladjusted children (though the workers there were appallingly 
understanding). I may be wrong in this instance, but | am sure I am 
right in insisting that the withdrawal of both parents from Jennifer's 
life, and the parking of her on a motherly stranger, is the worst 
“happy ending” ever conceived by man. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


PROBABLY not very much of the music written in the 1920s will 
interest our grandchildren, once its period flavour has been tried 
and enjoyed a mild vogue. A great deal of it fails to interest 
us, to whom novelty as an end in itself is already an exploded 
myth ; but two works were given in London last week which might 
fairly be said to represent the best characteristics of that decade. 

Vaughan Williams’s Flos Campi, which was included in a Prom. 
programme on January 12th, appeared in 1925. It is a suite of 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
six short movements for solo viola, small orchestra and small 
chorus ; and though each movement has a motto taken from the 
Song of Solomon, no words are sung, the chorus merely vocalising. 
The combination and its use are unusual, and border on that freak- 
ishness which was characteristic of the period. The music itself 
js written in a style which would be a downright affectation in any 
other composer ; and certainly there is more than a hint of pre- 
ciosity in the crossing of Oriental melodic mannerisms with English 
folksong, the using of the human voice as an instrument while the 
viola (least able of all stringed instruments to achieve a true 
cantabile) utters its hoarse comments on texts whose interpretation 
varies from the literally erotic to the allegorically mystical. 

This quality of perverseness was typical of the years when it was 
written, and is shared by the other work of the same date, Bartok’s 
fourth quartet. This was admirably played by the Hungarian 
String Quartet at the Wigmore Hall on January 15th, when the 
delicate, almost entomological, beauty of much of the writing 
(especially in the muted prestissimo) was shown to its full advan- 
tage. The element of freakishness is strong in this work, too—not 
only in the occasional exploiting of dissonance for its own sake, 
but in the excessive use of portamento, which, too, often reduces 
the four instruments to so many tom-cats. 

* . * x 


My brow is neither high nor low enough to enable me whole- 
heartedly to enjoy Madame Butterfly. The strong musical-comedy 
affinities of Act I bore me, and I begin to feel that if opera must 
be Japanese I prefer The Mikado But the delicate workmanship 
and the pretty pathos of Act 2 must win anyone with an ear and 
a heart; and in the new Covent Garden production Mme. 
Schwarzkopf really rose to the tragic lyricism of the last scenes. 
The Italian Pinkerton is more cynically caddish than the English 
translation implies, and Mr. Neate’s attitude to his Japanese servants 
and relations, even to Butterfly herself, was tolerant and superior, 
but never blatantly contemptuous. as both Puccini and his librettists 
suggest. His singing lacked genuine lyrical abandon, but was 
always pleasing 

Monica Sinclair was a touching Suzuki, and her voice has the 
promise of great dramatic quality. Tom Williams's Sharpless was 
natural and easy, only spoiled by an unfortunate tendency to 
grimace, which was somehow rendered more noticeable by the fact 
of his being dressed in a lounge suit and bow tie. Robert Help- 
mann’s production and Sophie Fedorovotich’s sets caught the right 
note of simple prettiness, though they were often spoiled by the 
unforgivable lighting effects, which varied from electric blue night 
to lurid ochres and pinks which suggested the imminence of another 
earthquake in Nagasaki MARTIN COOPER. 

ART 


Tueopore GARMAN makes his début at the Redfern Gallery under 
the auspices of Messrs. Epstein and Matthew Smith. From these 
distinguished names, and from the information that one picture 
measures six foot by four, something of the general effect may be 
imagined. Personally I found it overpowering. Garman works in 
a violent idiom deriving eventually from Van Gogh. He thus has 
something in common with French painters like Lorjou and Guigne- 
bert, though he is much less brutal. Indeed, his vision seems to me 
essentially orthodox and traditional, being merely galvanised into 
a semblance of daring by the high key of his palette, the crudity 
of his tonal relationships and the scale upon which he works. 

Opposed in every way is Alan Clutton-Brock’s first exhibition at 
the Marlborough Gallery. Most art critics, | suppose, are painters 
manqué ; many continue to paint for themselves alone. It takes 
courage, however, for a leading critic to lay himself open 
to his fellows, Clutton-Brock’s transparent integrity sees him 
through. His paintings are curiously uneven in quality. Some of 
the smaller notes—his pansies, for example—appear fumbled and 
hesitant ; others—for instance, the coppery onions near-by—are felt 
warmly and broadly and with complete assurance. The best things 
are the landscapes, nearly all of East Anglian summers. Though 
the idiom of English impressionism in which he works is now 
common currency, Mr. Clutton-Brock has somehow avoided being 
anyone except himself. 

Somewhere between, these two is John Minton’s exhibition at the 
Lefevre Gallery. As contemporary in manner as Garman and as 
unforced as Clutton-Brock, Minton’s new pictures of bull-fighters 
and bull-fights in Spain show him relaxing some of his contrived 
and tizht elaborations. His drawings have an immediate attraction. 
The oils, painted with new freedom, suggest a bridge period, the 
Nature of the far bank not yet being apparent. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


1950 7] 
RADIO 


Tue return of The Piddingtons means the return, I suppose, of 
controversy. I decline to dismiss the subject as flogging a dead 
horse: for this horse is so uncommonly lively. Argument can ba 
renewed. Myself, | have an especial interest in the Piddingtons, fort 
once (much flattered at the tribute to my established probity) I wag 
enlisted as a judge of what I take to be the best “telepathy” act 
of recent times. It was my lot to accompany Mrs. Piddington around 
London in a taxi-cab—from Portland Place via Trafalgar Square 
to Buckingham Palace, and thence circuitously back by Birdcage 
Walk to the studio—while another judge (of equal probity) chose 
one of a list of London theatrical entertainments for Mr. Piddington 
to “transmit” to our cruising taxi. 


JANUARY 20, 


Thought in a Tank 


This he did. Or, at any rate, Mrs. Piddington (who seemed 
singularly self-controlled throughout our enjoyable tour of the 
environs of S.W.1) pressed into my hand before journey’s end a slip 
of paper on which she had written, somewhere about the top of 
Lower Regent Street, the tithe Oklahoma!; which was right. 
This is either telepathy proper, or a thundering good trick ; an easy- 
going man, I find either explanation satisfactory. Last Monday, in 
the new series, Mrs. Piddington (who is capable de tout) descended 
into a water-tank in Surrey, equipped as a diver, while her co-opera- 
tive consort “transmitted” to her a line from a book. Now I do 
not wish to engage in controversy ; but I feel bound to point out 
that this line was chosen after the studio audience had been required 
to write down such numbers as (added, or possibly subtracted, or 
divided) indicated the page and line of the book. There seem to be 
such possibilities of jugglery here that last Monday seemed hardly a 
test of telepathy. But if you reduce The Piddingtons to the status 
of a radio music-hall turn, you must still confess it’s a good one. 


Nursery Research 


For other childish affairs, there is the new, and perhaps sadly- 
named, Listen With Mother. This programme is designed for the 
very young, up to the age of five; although I should imagine that 
there is no hard-and-fast age limit. I undertook a little consumer 
research in my own nursery ; and found that The Public was quite 
happy with these little stories. It is sane of the B.B.C. to point out 
that small children will want these songs and tales repeated to them 
at bedtime ; and that therefore the parents should do a little work, 
too, in memorising them. Whether, in the great scheme of things, it 
should be left to the B.B.C. to sing nursery rhymes to the very 
young is another matter. 


Alexandra Palace 


For the most part, plays televised from theatres are an abomina- 
tion ; they are neither theatre nor television. But I confess to a 
sneaking pleasure I took in Mr. Tod Slaugiter’s monstrous piece of 
nonsense, Spring-Heeled Jack, which was relayed from the old 
Theatre Royal, Stratford-Atte-Bowe. First, the company kept a 
straight face—with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Slaughter himself, 
who wears a countenance of villainously convoluted rubber. 
Secondly, the storm of hisses from the audience (plus an occasional 
ribaldry from the same source which, winged its happy way into 
the microphone) could have come only from a theatre audience ; it 
could not have emanated from that cloister, the studio. But why 
did the cameras not go a logical step further, and bring audience 
and stage into the right relation, by showing us the theatre itself— 
all boxes and circles in the proper horse-shee shape—from time to 
time during the drama ?_ The audience here was half the play, and 
(though markedly audible) was invisible. 


Copeau 


For the talk of the last few days I should select (though I recognise 
that the choice is arbitrary) M. Michel St. Denis’s contribution to 
the Contemporary Theatre series on the Third Programme. He was 
here paying a tribute—valedictory, alas !—to the French director, 
Jacques Copeau, who trained and inspired such great actor-directors 
as Jean-Louis Barrault and Louis Jouvet ; and, though the nganner 
was rather too rapid either for a French tongue or English earz, 
the matter was all that a lover of the theatre might wish—except 
that it was hard to discern any traces of Copeau in our own theatge 
in England. Mr. St. Denis was, perhaps, too modest to point out thet 
he himself is one of the bridges between Copeau and the English 
stage. Lionel HALe. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 


Report on Competition No. I 
By PETER FLEMING 


“ AUSTIN Motors are giving Mr. Leonard Lord £100,000 on con- 
dition that he never works for anyone else—on condition (in other 
words) that he continues to do in the future what he is doing today. 
To whom would you, if you could, give a similar sum on condition 
that he or she stopped doing what he or she is doing today and 
never did it again? A prize is offered for the best letter explaining 
to the recipient of this award (who need not necessarily be a public 
figure) your reasons for bestowing it. Letters should be not more 
than 250 words long.” 

I think it reflects much credit on the competitors’ sense of pro- 
portion that only two of the numerous entries gave the £100,000 
to Mr. A. Bevan and only one to Mr. Strachey (“conditional on 
your retirement from the nut trade”). Five wanted Marshal Stalin 
to have it, and two Mr. Churchill, on condition that he gave up 
party politics and devoted himself to world-leadership. The only 
other public figures to be chosen twice.as beneficiaries were the 
Devil and the Postmaster-General. Another agreeably surprising 
feature was the number of people whose bestowal of the award 
expressed a like rather than a dislike. They were headed by Miss 
Margaret Isaacs (aged 17), of Hendon, who gave it to her mother 
on condition that she ceased from household drudgery, and a reader 
in Derby who offered it on similar terms to her friend: while some- 
body from Maidenhead wanted Richard Murdoch to have it on 
condition that he stopped not broadcasting. 

In a more sub-acid vein, I liked the Yorkshire doctor’s exasperated 
reaction to the garrulity of the average female patient: “ Madam, 

ou can have your £100,000 if, when you ask my advice, you will 

eep your tongue still long enough to hear it.” A vicar in Devon was 
as anxious to get rid of an unctuous churchwarden as a parishioner 
in Birmingham was to get rid of an obsolescent vicar ; and a lady in 
Oxford would give £100,000 to her servant if she would banish for 
ever from her face “ that smile that has never come off during all the 
twenty years that you have so faithfully worked for me. . . . | admit 
it sounds harsh but you will have done your share of smiling even 
if you never smile again, and T have come to the conclusion that 
it is the only way to save my reason.” Mr. H. de B. Saunders wrote 
quite a good letter (“as one of your oldest surviving petitioners ™) 
to his—and my—Regional Petroleum Officer; the Birmingham 
Crescent Theatre Rebuilders addressed the Minister of Works in 
broadly similar terms; and Miss Marianne Brown let fly at Sir 
William Haley an attack on the B.B.C. (“its destiny is decided by 
millions of turbanned squaws and erk-types, who cannot masticate 
open-mouthed unless supported by the marshmallow Schmalzing of 
Kostelanetz ”) which was not, as you can see, lacking in vigour. 
Miss Sheila Knowles bribed M. Karas to stop playing the zither in 
a communication worded rather over-preciously, and from Mr. 
Henry L. Needham’s letter to Homo Sapiens it was not clear what 
the great fool was required to stop doing. 

Old Moore was offered the money (by “ Duodenal ”) if he would 
stop prophesying woe: Janus if he would stop writing “ A Spec- 
tator’s Notebook ": Mr. Rank if he would stop producing films and 
the Home Secretary if he would stop letting children under sixteen 
see them Picasso and Matisse (“it is true that I have not viewed 
any specimens of your work ”) drew fire, and so did football pools, 
satellite towns, planners (a good entry from Miss K. N. D. Curtis) 
and a man with a pneumatic drill (another good entry from Mr. 
T. S. Symonds). But though the choice of target was admirably 
diverse, the standard of marksmanship was ragged, a lack of 
urbanity being the most general failing. 

A first prize of three pounds goes—mainly for the sake of her 
postscript and on condition that she stops using the expressions 
“ forsooth” and “to boot” and never uses them again—to Miss 
N. Wishart for her letter to Miss Agatha Christie, and a second 
er of two pounds to Mr. R. P. Boxwell for his to Sir Donald 

radman. 

Of various unofficial solutions which reached me the pithiest was: 
“ Dear Peter, I should give it to ——; all I should ask him to stop 
would be breathing”: while a distinguished non-competitor sent 


in an admirable one which ended: “ There is one slight condition 
attaching to the grant. It is this: that never again, my dear Monty, 
will you use in official or private uttetances the word * bellyaching.” ” 


FIRST PRIZE 


To Miss Agatha Christie, 


Dear Madam, —I offer you the sum of £100,000 if you will, from 
now onwards, write no more detective fiction. | am a philanthropist 
and it is in the interests of my fellow men that I make this offer. 


Are you aware, Madam, that for over twenty years you have 
consistently defrauded a large section of the public of their necessary 
quota of sleep? Doctors tell us daily of our vital need of sleep, 
Poets speak highly of it—balm of hurt minds, it has been called 
chief nourisher in life’s feast. Yet with each new novel you con- 
demn perhaps a million people to lose up to five hours of precious 
sleep (and for what, forsooth? That they may find themselves 
fooled again on the last page). 

This is a serious matter, and the Ministry of Health may well feel 
disturbed when one woman can cause the nation to lose at any 
moment five million hours of sleep. Moreover, have you ever con- 
sidered the colossal waste of electricity, gas, paraffin, even candles 
for which you are responsible ? Vast numbers, to boot, are com- 
pelled to retire to their own rooms to read you in peace, thus 
doubly wasting the midnight oil What has the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to say to this ? 


In the name of humanity, Madam, I ask you to stop.—Yours. &c., 
“PRO BoNo PuBLico.” 


P.S.—On second thoughts I shall be satisfied if you merely stop 
publishing, provided the MSS. are sent to me. 


SECOND PRIZE 


To Sir Donald Bradman, 


Sir,—For many years you were the cause of our bowlers exerting 
themselves on cricket pitches both in Australia and in England. 
You have now retired from first-class cricket but I gather you have 
a son in whom you, not unnaturally, take great interest. I am 
creditably* informed that the boy is a cricketer. Under your guidance 
it is more than probable that he will become every bit as difficult to 
send back to the pavilion as was his illustrious father. With all 
due respect to you, Sir, and to the game of cricket, I submit that 
English cricketers and crowds cannot be expected to compete against 
another Bradman while the memory of your complete lack of respect 
for all our bowlers still lingers on. 


_ As a result of a substantial legacy I am in a position to offer you 
£100,000 on the sole condition that you refrain further from teaching 
your son how to bat. 

I make no stipulation about any coaching he may receive at school 
and I readily appreciate that hereditary influence is bound to play 
a part. The only influence I feel it my duty to check is your own. 

I hope to hear from you further regarding this matter but for the 
sake of bowlers all over the Empire may I ask you to accept my 
offer. In all respects, other than batting, I sincerely trust the boy 
grows up as you would wish. 

(signed) R. P. B. 

[*Sic, I am afraid.—P. F.] 





Competition No. 3 
Set by HILARY BRETT-SMITH 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for nine 
lines to complete a poem beginning: 
“Some fifty years before 
These three had shared a bungalow 
In Bangalore. Pa 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competi- 
tion,” and must be received not later than January 27th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of February 3rd. 
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Voting Liberal 
Sin,—You will not expect Liberals to agree with your leading article, 
Election Issues. Where you go wrong is, first, in assuming that we 
“have no possible prospect of forming the next Government.” Prophecy, 
especially when committed to paper, is dangerous ; was not Mr. Truman 
elected President of the U.S.A. in the face of universal prophecies to the 
contrary? 

Your second mistake is to over-simplify the issues at the next election; 
they are far wider than the speed and scope of nationalisation. The 
electors are entitled to express views on the need for a more vigorous 
drive towards the freeing of the channels of international trade; on 
whether the voluntary system is not a more effective means of providing 
a national defence force than conscription ; on whether there should not 
be a fundamental change in the relations between capital and labour ; 
on whether taxation is not in urgent need of simplification ; on whether 
our antiquated electoral system is in need of reform. If the electors are 
against these things, they have the choice of voting either Conservative 
or Labour ; if they favour them, they should vote Liberal, and they are 
being given the opportunity to do so.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


Sirn.—For persons who, like myself, voted Liberal at the last election, or 
are comprised within the “ floating voice,” is not one very strong reason for 
now voting Conservative that many of the present Ministers are really 
very tired men, the more prominent ones at least having been in office 
for nearly ten years, through some of the most difficult and critical years 
in the country’s history? Their responsibilities and worries have been 
enormous, and it is surely asking too much of any human being to expect 
them to be mentally and physically fit for the strain of another long spell 
of administration and legislation in what may be even more difficult and 
strenuous times.—Yours faithfully, HerperT KEALy. 
Oxford. 


. 
Intercommunion 

Sir,—Following the Archbishop of Canterbury's notable, perhaps historic, 
Cambridge sermon in November, 1946, on a new approach to Church 
unity, conversations have been taking place between representative 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen. This conference, which first met in 
1947, issued an interim report in March, 1949, from which it appears that 
good progress has been made. It is to meet again next September, and 
will make known its proposals towards the end of the year. It seems 
highly desirable that in the meantime open discussion of the issues 
involved should take place, if only as preparation for the recommenda- 
tions that may then be made. 

These are hard and testing days for Christianity. Communism offers 
its bitter challenge to the Christian religion in many countries abroad, 
and here at home an insidious materialism is sapping the springs of faith 
and bringing about a widespread neglect of public worship, as the empty 
pews only too surely bear witness. In this situation Christian people of 
many schools of thought are being drawn closer together, and there is 
much cordial co-operation among Churches of almost every denomination 
—perhaps more than ever before. It is strange, or would be strange, if 
we were not so accustomed ic it, that we cannot as a matter of course 
seal this friendship in Christian service by going together te Holy Com- 
munion where, if anywhere, oneness in Christ should be found. Hitherto, 
on somewhat rare occasions, admission to Holy Communion in the 
Church of England has been granted to non-Anglicans, or a group of 
them, if special circumstances seemed to warrant it; but perhaps it is 
reasonable to expect that concrete proposals of wider scope will emerge 
from the present consultations. 

However that may be, I write this letter to put forward a plea for a 
certain measure of intercommunion in village churches, and perhaps you 
will allow me to strike a personal note to make my point. 1 am going 
to live at Bamburgh, a smali but far-famed village on the coast of 
Northumberland, and, as the nearest church of my own denomination is 
many miles away, I hope to make the parish church my spiritual home. 
St. Aidan’s, with associations that go back to the early centuries of 
Northern Christianity, is the proud heritage of all Northumbrians, and 
those who worship within its walls cannot but ve moved by its ancient 
beauty. But, for me, there is one serious disadvantage: I am not entitled 
to receive Holy Communion. 

Of course, if my case were singular, I would not dream of attempting 
to encroach upon your columns to mention it, but there are many Free 
Churchmen similarly circumstanced in remote parts of rural England 
who attend the parish church and would rejoice if they could freely join 
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THE EDITOR 


their fellow-worshippers at Holy Communion. In my own Church—I ant 
a Congregationalist—an invitation is given to all who love and seek to 
serve Jesus Christ to sit down with us at His table, and, so far from 
this hospitality being abused, it is often deeply appreciated. If a like 
invitation could be extended to Free Church people living at a distance 
from churches of their own order to share in the Feast of Love in the 
village church, such a gesture would sweeten village life by unifying id 
and be another step towards that fuller Christian unity we all long and 
pray for.—Yours sincerely, JOHN A, PATTEN. 
Lindisfarne, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks. 


English-Teaching in Egypt 

Sir,—Mr. John Bray’s article, English-Teaching in Egypt, in the Spectator, 
of January 6th, raises points of considerable interest and importance, but 
unfortunately gives an incomplete and, in some respects, an inaccurate, 
picture. He states that “the burden of teaching English and its allied 
subjects in secondary schools falls on a hundred or so teachers.” This 
statement must refer to the British teachers who are teaching in Egyptian 
Government schools. As, however, English is the first foreign language 
taught in these schools, there is a very large number of Egyptian teachers 
of English, many of whom have been educated in the United Kingdom, 
and many of these, and of the Egyptian teachers who have not been to 
the United Kingdom, have taken advantage of special courses of in- 
struction for teachers of English held in the British Council's Institutes 
in Egypt. During the past ten years, these courses have been attended, 
on an average, by over a hundred Egyptian teachers each year. Tho 
Council also organises summer schools and conferences for Egyptian 
teachers of English, and in this way makes an impact on some 300 teachers 
each year. An indication of the appreciation of the work of the Council 
by the Egyptian Ministry of Education is the fact that the Ministry uses 
the Council as its agent to conduct the course in English at its Institute 
of Higher Studies, which exists to give extended refresher courses to 
teachers. The British Council has for many years realised the importance 
of assisting the British teachers employed by the Egyptian Government. 
Hitherto, however, regulations controlling the Council’s expenditure have 
not enabled it to provide financial assistance in such cases. It is not 
impossible that this difficulty may be overcome before long. 

Mr. Bray suggests that the influence of English schools, such as those 
at Heliopolis and Suez, has decreased since the war. There is no reason 


to believe that this is the case. The schools are as good as ever, and now 
have some 1,200 more Egyptian pupils than in pre-war days. They are 
largely staffed by British teachers, and in them many thousands b 
Egyptian boys and girls are taught through the medium of English. 
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good is the teaching that many of their pupils enter British universities 
straight from their schools in Egypt. Most of these schools are, directly 
or indirectly, subsidised by the British Council. Even if it is true that 
the cultural background of the uppermost level of Egyptian society remains 
mostly French, the English schools, by reason of the quality of the 
education they give and the prestige they have won, have an influence 
out of proportion to their number among the middle and upper levels of 
Egyptian society.—Yours faithfully, PauL REED, 
The British Council, 3 Hanover Street, W.1. Press Officer. 


THE 


Propaganda and the Election 


Sir.—Mr. Cole and I may differ on a question of opinion, but we must 
not differ on questions of fact. One of the British sugar refiners’ com- 
plaints is that plans were made to nationalise sugar-refining without any 
prior investigation. Indeed, they were refused an interview to discuss 
the plans. When someone like myself gives the facts, they are imme- 
diately treated with suspicion by people like Mr. Cole, or even frankly 
disbelieved. The sugar consumption of the British Isles, as given by 
Mr. Strachey on July 18th, 1949, was made up as follows:— 


Sugar refined by Tate and Lyle 53.0 per cent. 


Sugar refined by the British Sugar Corporation .... 23.5 a 
Sugar refined by other sugar refiners 13.0 % 
Sugar consumed but not refined in this country 10.5 % 
The total consumption is about equally divided between domestic 


consumers and manufacturing users. The sugar refined by concerns 
other than Tate and Lyle and the sugar consumed but not refined in this 
country is just as important to domestic consumers as that refined by 
Tate and Lyle. It appears that Mr. Cole is not aware that the British 
Sugar Corporation produces refined sugar. 

As to “ zoning,” this is by no means irrelevant, as Mr. Cole suggests, 
for Tate and Lyle’s granulated sugar is totally excluded from fourteen 
counties and partially excluded from three more. Tate and Lyle are 
even excluded from areas as close to their refineries as twenty miles. It 
even happens that some of our own employees are not allowed to con- 
sume Tate and Lyle’s sugar. 

As to the question of grocers packing their own sugar, this is largely 
a matter of personal preference. Many grocers pack all their own sugar. 
The remainder of Mr. Cole’s points appear to be largely a matter of 
opinion, about which we may agree to differ.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER RUNGE, 
Director, Tate and Lyle, Limited. 
Plantation House, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 


Service Courts Martial 


Sir,—I cannot let Mr. Eyre’s stricture upon Army courts martial pass 
without a reply. Although I have no experience of courts martial in the 
Army, I have sat on many, both as a member and later as a president, in 
the Royal Air Force, whose judicial system is based on that of the Army, 
and I have formed the opinion that a Service court martial is probably 
the fairest court of justice in the world. I think it will be agreed that 
a Service court, which is always composed of officers who have no direct 
interest in the case and to whose composition the accused can object, 
starts with a prejudice in favour of the accused, since no officer wishes 
to see a comrade, whether officer or other rank, punished unnecessarily. 
The fact that officers are not professional lawyers has always appeared 
to me to make for a fair trial, since they are concerned more with the 
commonrsense aspects of the case than with the finer points of law. 
In any event there is almost always a member of the Judge-Advocate 
General's branch present to assist the court upon points of law, although 
he takes no part in the actual decisions reached. As regards the sentence, 
this is always submitted to higher authority and carefully scrutinised 
before it is announced and confirmed 

In nearly thirty years’ service | cannot recall any instances of serious 
miscarriage of justice. Indeed, | have been impressed with the care and 
interest taken by members of courts martial, especially junior members.— 
] am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. M. Knocker, Group Captain (retd.). 


Brook House, Ashton Keynes, Wilts. 
University Salaries 
Sirn.—I think there is a certain amount of misunderstanding about 


university salaries, to which your remarks last week might seem to lend 
support. It is perhaps worth making clear that, in Oxford and Cambridge 
at least, only a small number of university teachers are affected by the 
increases in salary. This is, of course, because the majority of teachers 
are paid by their colleges, and to increase their salaries would require 
the decision of the individual colleges 
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If I may give an example: it is still possible for a fully qualified 
married lecturer, living out of college, to be employed as a full-time 
teacher on a gross salary of £300 a year, and under conditions laid down 
by the college, which make it impossible to supplement this salary in any 
way. There remains, therefore, very considerable disparity between the 
incomes even of people doing the same kind of work within the univer- 
sity. Moreover, the civil servants could hardly justify an increase in their 
own salaries by comparison with those of all university teachers.—Yours 
faithfully. MARY WARNOCK, 

20 Portland Road, Oxford. 


A Pension Paradox 


Sir,—Your Dumfriesshire correspondent refers to the “ self-employed” 
under-sixty-fives. But what of the self-employed over-sixty-fives? Not 
even the magic of N.1. 28 can do anything for them. I was 66 on June 
24th, 1948. On July Ist, 1948, I made application to be entered, like 
your correspondent, on a voluntary basis, only to be told that they could 
not take me on at any price. In effect the Ministry of National Insurance 
said to me: “ You are a thoroughly wicked old fellow. You ought to 
have taken the precaution of being born seven days later. (Or it may 
have been one year and seven days later.) We can do nothing for you 
whatever. You must abide the consequences. And as for your wife. 
though she is years younger than you, and would have qualified as a 
single woman, she has committed the unpardonable folly of being the 
wife of an uninsurable over-sixty-five, and will get no pension if you 
predecease ner.” 

Obviously, in the interests of the tens of thousands of “ self-employed ” 
over-sixty-fives, | must, after March 6th, torment the new Government 
of whatever complexion it is, to get these ridiculous age-limits abolished. 
The present Government, so far as this issue is concerned, is dead and 
buried, being no longer subject to any pressure from the House of Com- 
mons. 

I am not unknown in your correspondence columns, but on this 
occasion I venture to sign anonymously.—I am, yours faithfully, X.Y.Z. 


The Blot in the Scutcheon 


Sin,—In reply to Mr. Huxtable’s enquiry in the Spectator of December 
23rd, “the blot in the scutcheon” probably refers to the heraldic 
‘abatement of honour,” a system of stains of various shapes placed 
on the shields of persons guilty of certain offences—cowardice in battle, 
rape and so on. Shakespeare in “ The Rape of Lucrece” puts into the 
mouth of Sextus Tarquinius, when he was premeditating the rape, words 
which suggest that the idea of an heraldic abatement was familiar to 
him :— 
“Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eye-sere in my golden coat; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 
To cipher me how fondly I did dote.” 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
G. DALYELL OF THE BINNS, 
Unicorn Pursuivant. 


The Binns, Linlithgow 


Blanket Legislation 


Sirn,—Brave Sir William Hamilton Fyfe need not trot round while laying 
blankets if, whenever completely stripping the bed for sheet-changing, he 
lays aside his blankets folded down their middles, thus making a line 
to serve as indicator. Incidentally, he is advised to ignore the ancient 
dogma, incredible but still almost universally obeyed: “ First the foot and 
then the head, that’s the way to make a bed.” Its result, in winter, may 
be as many as eight clumsy thicknesses across the shoulders and impossible 
to tuck cosily around neck and under chin, as against four across the feet. 
Let him lay his blankets half way across the pillow, flat, not folded 
over, and then tuck in the superfluous length under the end of the 


mattress.—Y ours truly, Dorotuy M. RICHARDSON. 
Hillside, Trevone, Padstow. 
Sir.—Some grateful manufacturer will surely present a complete set of 


blankets with one stripe down the middle free, gratis and for nothing to 
Sir William Hamilton Fyfe for his own bed, in return for this brilliantly 
simple suggestion of his to save bed-making time and patience. Meanwhile 
we can all transform our old blankets with coloured wool and a needle, 
on that principle. Initials worked in the middle of the top edge, and the 
date in the middle of the bottom edge, not tucked in a corner, would be a 
helpful guide ; more helpful than the letters “ C.H.” six inches high in 
the middle of the blankets of that ancient House where I formed the habit 
of bed-making, and Sir William was headmaster.—Yours truly, 


Burley Vicarage, Ringwood, Hants EpMUND J. A. EASTER. 
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LINGFORDS 
BAKING POWDER FAME 


The year 1861 saw the introduction of Lingfords Baking Powde: 
to North of England Housewives — to-day, Lingfords Baking 
Powder is the favourite “ raising agent” in the North; it is known 
and sold throughout Great Britain. In addition to Baking 
Powder, the company now manufacture and sell a wide range 
of food powders and soft drink powders, all of the same excellent 
quality as the original Baking Powder. Lingfords Products are 
sold in every town and village in Great Britain and in many 
countries overseas. 








RAISING AGENTS | SOFT DRINK DEHYDRATED 
Lingfords Baking POWDERS HERBS 
Powder Lingfo-Fizz English Mint 
Golden Raising Silver Spoon English Sage 
Powder Sparkle English Parsley 
Cream of Tartar Bubbly -Cola Thyme 
Tartaric Acid | - 
“ao ae oa HEALTH SALTS 
CUSTARDS AND | ns ~ a= opted “Keep-Fit” Brand 
JELLIES ingfo-Gravy Powder es rae 
Sweety -Fizz 
Custard Powder DEHYDRATED ONION | Brand 
Jelly Powders Onion Powder “La Bonne” 
Osseine Gelatine Sliced Onion Brand 











JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON LTD., BISHOP AUCKLAND, County Durham, 


Makers of Quality Food Powders for nearly 90 years AD 110/11/49S8 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated 
Sir,—Mr. Leslie Hotson’s book, recently published, argues that 


Shakespeare's “ mortal moon” sonnet deals with the Armada, that its 
date, therefore, is 1588, and that at least a number of the sonnets were 
written before “ Venus and Adonis.” May I draw attention to the fact 
that these conclusions were arrived at by Samuel Butler in his book on the 
sonnets, published in 1899. Here are only a few passages: 

Of sonnet 2 Butler wrote: “This sonnet could only have been 
written by one who was still very young. I should say that 21 would 
be quite old enough for him. I therefore tentatively date this sonnet and 
I assume also sonnet 1 as written in 1585." “Shakespeare had not yet 
begun to write plays nor yet poems other than these sonnets.” And 
Butler dated sonnet 77 in 1585-6. “ It is impossible to believe that sonnet 
96 could have been written by one who had even begun to write * Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece.” Dealing with sonnet 107 Butler wrote: 
“ Nothing short of a foreboding that England's name and place among 
the nations had been in great jeopardy is large enough for the event that 
looms behind the words .. . I shall give my reasons for thinking that 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada is the event referred to in these lines.” 
—Yours faithfully, R. F. RATTRAY. 

28 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 


. . 

Ignorantia Juris 
Six,—Janus, in the Spectator of January 13th, delivers himself of a 
very odd dictum. He says: “Every Englishman is expected to 
know the law, and to order his actions accordingly.” This, with all 
respect to your very distinguished and readable contributor, is so much 
clotted nonsense. You have only to read the daily Press to discover 
that, in many aspects, the law is not merely (as Bumble so sapiently 
declared a century or so ago) “a hass,” but a triply-adjectival hass! 
Wasn't it Mr. Justice Derring who stated a short while ago that “ the law 
should take into account the elements of common sense” (or words to 
that effect)? 

Many laymen have developed, in consequence of these outrageous 
anomalies, a profound contempt for the law, which they regard—often 
as the result of exceedingly painful personal experiences—as a kind of 
private game, peculiar to lawyers, and played by them to the mortification 
of the ordinary public.—Yours, &c., SypNey Horcer. 

10 The Beacon, Exmouth, Devon. 

[Janus writes: The dictum “ Ignorantia juris neminem excusat” is an 
established principle of English law. I meant no more than that.] 


Shop Stewards 
Sirn,—Having read Mr. J. Reid's letter I still do not know what a shop 
steward’s work is—or who pays him. Is he paid by the union or the 
“shop”? I see he mentions the word “ political . . . problems.” If 
the shop steward is working for Labour, then surely his wages should 
be charged to Labour election expenses?—Y ours faithfully, 
Charles Street, W.1. Rospert AULp. 





“The Spectator.” January 19th, 1850 


In the howling wilderness of our Colonial Empire there 
is one bright and happy spot; an oasis of good government, 
prosperity, and satisfaction, in the midst of a wide and hot 
desert of suffering, complaint, and disaffection. Distracted 
Canada may prepare to separate from England ; government 
in the pauperized West Indies may consist of a_ perpetual 
stoppage of the supplies and incessant general elections ; South 
Africa. may triumph in a_ passive rebellion; Ceylon be 
despotically ruled by a Lord Torrington, and the Mauritius by 
a parcel of hungry strangers; the Australias may reject our 
convicts and the queer constitutions we make for them, and 
may be getting ready, rebels at heart, to make their own 
constitutions with a vengeance: All this may be true; but, 
on the other hand, Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes and Governor 
Grey have, in one colony at any rate, put to rights all that 
Lord Stanley and Governor Fitzroy had done wrong: New 
Zealand, whatever you may say of other colonies, is in a 
marvellous state of perfection; there, if there alone, the 
present Colonial Office has done and left undone exactly what 
was right. Grumble as you will about other colonies, but pray 
do look at New Zealand. Thus boast, though more at length 
of course, the hangers-on of Downing Street in the clubs, 
society and the press 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN the weather is warm in January, when the prunus, yiburnum and 
iris are in flower, when thrush, tit, robin and hedge-sparrow sing 
gaily, when rooks obviously pair and begin to build, when in general 
the winter world enjoys “that spring feeling ”"—then the birds and per- 
haps bees are often most surely in want of food. The new Vitality is 
not answered by a corresponding increase in food. At the slightest 
frost the worms go down, and there is no grub to take their place, In 
a cold winter birds ‘are more or less in the same case as hibernators— 
they can live to some extent on their own fat—but that spring feeling 
entails greater consumption, so “feed the birds” is a not less urgent 
imperative on behalf, at any rate, of the more carnivorous, such as the 
robin. An exception is the partridge, which has learnt to live on salad 
at this season ; but few birds are more certainly moved to early pairing 
by warm weather. Shooting should cease long before February Ist in 
an open winter 


A Banned Crop 

One farm crop, we are told, is to be much diminished in 1950; and 
the ban will put an end to a quaint little practice. Owing to the 
comparative absence of beef, pork and certain cheeses, mustard, their 
general accompaniment, has accumulated; and any addition to this 
mountain of mustard is strongly deprecated. “ Devilled bones,” that 
favourite resource of eighteenth-century gourmets, are no more provided, 
Now at one time two or three representatives of the purveyors of mustard 
used to meet at a particular date in a small room in a Cambridgeshire 
tavern, and when they left fix a scrap of paper to the door saying that 
mustard would be such and such a price this year. That was that. The 
price was fixed (often just a little higher than wheat) at a rate that should 
induce East Anglian farmers to grow just enough and not too much; 
and normally the system worked well. The bees will be disappointed 
as well as some farmers. 
Sprayed Bees 

Wild mustard, the detested weed charlock, finds a place in the annual 
report of the Rothamsted agricultural station, which is full of the in- 
genuities of science, physical, chemical, biological and the rest. It seems 
to be proved that the spraying of charlock, which is now general and 
most effective, has killed large numbers of hive bees, which are peculiarly 
fond of the flower, more perhaps for its pollen than its nectar. Happily 
research into the question has proved that the poisoning occurs only while 
the spraying is in Operation, since the flowers wilt almost at once. Notice 
given to neighbouring bee-keepers to shut up their bees on spraying days 
would prevent any loss. There is no doubt that last year bees suffered 
severely also from the nicotine sprays of fruit trees when in blossom; 
but, since fruit-growers are well aware of the value of bees as fertilisers, 
some modus vivendi will be found, now that the bee-keeper has proved 
his case New remedies, as well as new maladies, have their dangers. 


Spare the Trees 

Both loud and plaintive laments for the excessive destruction of trees 
are heard in the land, not least in Sussex. All sorts of people are held 
responsible. In one case a beautiful grove of beech close to the village 
and belonging to the village, has been felled by the. village council itself, 
the unkindest cut of all. In some places the Forestry Commission, a body 
most undeservedly detested in very many districts, has felled oak and 
beech to make room for conifers. Over-taxed landlords have had to 
cut in order to keep possession of their estates, or have sold to speculators 
whose one object is to make money. The result is that the reserve of 
timber, which saved us in the war, is gone. Felling has been accelerated 
rather than halted by the coming of peace. There is no doubt at all that 
it is excessive. Trees are something more than a crop ; they are the very 
pillars of the English scene; but the reasons for their preservation are 
very much more than aesthetic. Their indiscriminate felling is the com- 
monest preface to denudation, that No. 1 enemy to civilisation. 


In the Garden 

The crown of annuals, at any rate for the votary of vases, is the 
sweet pea. The flowering period is long—it may last to November— 
and how wonderfully the colours, especially the mauves and _ pinks, 
agree together. The flowering period depends chiefly on the length and 
spread of the roots, which may be almost as long as the stems. Here 
at any rate, whatever the no-diggers argue, very deep digging is needed, 
but if the top soil is shallow, it may be wise to remove altogether some 
of the sub-soil. However, evem so, as an expert in My Garden em- 
phasises, it is wise, as in the no-digging theory, to keep the layers of 
soil in their right strata, and this needs care and system in digging the 
pit or trench. Some of the best. varieties keep the names of famous 
growers, for example, Mrs. Bolton and Patricia Unwin. One of the 
newest is, of course, Princess Elizabeth W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of inyisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Live! i Branch: 
27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2. 

West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA + PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA + SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA + NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK + INDONESIA - FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
THAILAND - THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC + HONGKONG + CHINA + JAPAN 

















The just rule of good 


investment 15 


SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save money, carefully 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate. 
That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Plant Building Society. 

The money so invested is not subject to fluctuation—it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2}% net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax. 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—£2,500 in a year, £5,000 
altogether. Sums from £1 upwards accepted. 


Full details, prospectus, etc., on application to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Founded 1848 Assets exceed £6,000,000 
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STEEL OUTPUT 


1947 
12,724,000 tons 


1948 


14,877,000 tons 


1949 
15,553,000 tons 





A record 
that makes you think 


The proved policy of the steel industry has yet 
again given the nation a year of outstanding 
achievement. The output for 1949 was once 
more an all-time record — 15,553,000 tons. 

Open competition has spurred on the in- 
dustry. Co-operation in research and develop- 
ment is keeping British steel supreme in quality 
and low in price. Government supervision 
protects the public interest. 

What better proof could there be that the 
present policy is the most practical way of 
putting all the resources of the steel industry 
at the service of the nation? 


STEEL 


is serving you well 



































BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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BOOKS OF THE ‘DAY 


« Praktizismus ” 


The Debate on the American Revolution 1761-1783. 
Max Belolf. 

The Debate on the French Revolution 1789-1799. 
Altred Cobban. (Nicholas Kaye. 


I LEARN from The Times that a new heresy, “ Praktizismus,” has 
been discovered and denounced in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
It consists “ in paying too much attention to the job in hand and 
not enough to Communist ideology” If one leaves out the 
adjective, this describes most English political thought and con- 
troversy, and it is the object of this most promising series to 
illustrate the English approach to political problems in a number 
of volumes. If the successors to these two come up to their 
standards, the series should be a great success. The general editors 
(Messrs. Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin) point out that “ one of 
the unique contributions the English people have made to civilisa- 
tion has been the discussion of political issues which has been 
going on in Britain continuously since the sixteenth century. : 
This debate has never been of an academic character.” As they 
proceed to illustrate from the case of Hobbes, “ never” is putting 
it too strongly, but they are firm that the “ riches of British political 
thought are to be found less in the philosophers’ discussions of 
terms like ‘The State, ‘freedom’ and * obligation "—important 
though these are—than in the writings and speeches on contem- 
porary political issues of men like Lilburne, Locke, Bolingbroke, 
Burke, Tom Paine, Fox, the Mills, Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone 
and the Fabians.” As King Louis Philippe once said to Disraeli, 
“he attributed the great success of the British nation in political 
life to their talking politics after dinner.” 


Edited by 


Edited by 


12s. 6d. each) 


It might be argued (and some publicists as well as some pro- 
fessors would so argue) that there is no point in encouraging a 
nation to go on doing what it will do anyway, in this case ignoring 
theory, refusing to believe that if you do this you must, sooner 
or later, do that. It may be that the great merits of the English 
tradition are quite well enough appreciated at home; that_ these 
books should be exported to France, Germany, Russia; and that 
here the good student and the good citizen should be encouraged 
to read his Hegel or his Marx, the systematic reflections of acute 
minds outside if not above the battle of actual politics. But they 
won't do it. And they should, in fact, be encouraged to see how 
varied an impression a great historical event can make on com- 
petent and honest observers: to learn from Soane Jenyns that it 
was possible to make a case for George III against George 
Washington; to appreciate that the disillusionment with the 
Russian Revolution that is now so common, so fashionable, so 
right, has its ancestor, and that Wordsworth and Coleridge had 
gone the way of Messrs. Spender and Koestler before them (though 





To be published next week: 


EAST WIND OVER PRAGUE 
by Jan Stransky 
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no very useful lesson can be drawn from the ineffable preachments 
of Hannah More or the loyal but possibly rather venal sentiments 
of John Reeves). 


Of the two books, Mr. Beloff's inevitably is the more interesting, 
The great debate on the French Revolution took place in France, 
while. the American Revolution (inside the dates chosen by the 
editor) was part of English history, too. So Mr. Beloff can give 
the “ Declaration of Independence,” cite Dickinson, Dulany, James 
Wilson, while Mr. Cobban has to rely on “noises off,” on the 
echoes across the Channel. On the other hand, Mr. Cobban can 
quote the best of Burke, for nothing he wrote or said on the 
American Revolution—not even the speech on conciliation or “ The 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol ""—approaches, in passion or 
wisdom, the best of his strokes against the French Revolution. 
The two Revolutions were, of course, closely connected. The 
American was one of the parents of the French. Burke was too 
deeply involved to see this. His inconsistency was not in turning 
from the French Revolution after having supported the American: 
he was no Clovis burning what he had adored. For he should not 
have supported, and did not really support, the American 
Revolution. 


Indeed, as Mr. Beloff acutely and wisely insists, Burke, after the 
earlier legalistic controversies, was less capable of understanding 
the American Revolution than Chatham; his conservatism was 
already immobile, and had he been Prime Minister he would, in all 
probability, have lost the Empire a little later than George III and 
North did, for America was on the move and Burke’s England was 
not. Nor did he notice, or wish to notice, the doctrinaire character 
of the American Revolution. Acton, sixty years ago, put it, as 
was his style, in too dramatic and heightened a fashion, but he 
was not far wrong when he wrote of the American revolutionary 
leaders: “ Here or nowhere we have the broken chain, the rejected 
past, precedent and statute superseded by unwritten law, sons wiser 
than their fathers, ideas rooted in the future, reason cutting as 
clean as Atropos.” The Declaration of Independence is a more 
radical, revolutionary document than the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. Why, then, were the Revolutions so different ? 


There were the immense material differences in the situation 
and the grievances of the two peoples; there were the immense 
differences in political education between the French and the 
Americans ; there was the intense psychological conflict (as it 
has been recently argued) involved in breaking the bonds that 
bound the French people to the King. The Atlantic, a new world 
environment, immigration, a score of forces made casting-off 
George III easier. For Jefferson, leading actor in one, actor and 
spectator in the other, the ditference in political sagacity was the 
main consideration, that made him cautious, only semi-revolutionary 
in France. And that difference, after all, came from the political 
education got from election sermons, stump speeches, caucuses, 
resolutions in colonial legislatures, a free Press and a habit of 
critical if not profound discussions. We come back to the editors’ 
point ; if politics are about States, their health and illness, and not 
about concepts, this is the way to discuss them. 

In the discussion there are many good things. Burke cannot 
help dominating the scene, but that is partly an error of literary 
proportion that we introduce, for Burke, in a sense, is the true 
doctrinaire of both controversies. But there are Thomas Paine, 
Shelburne, Dr. Price, both Pitts, Fox, Priestley, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, Blake. Then there are the eccentrics. How many 
specimens of the aristocratic radical we meet here from “ Citizen ” 
Stanhope to the fifth Duke of Bedford, “the noble lord” of 
Burke's great tract! There are the agitators and the cranks; 
“ squirradicals ” and Tories not far removed from Squire Western. 
There is good reading and good politics in abundance. The 
editors have been a little sparing in their notes ; not all the allusions 
will be followed, and there are some obvious misprints. But north 
of the Border only two will cause distress, the reference to “ Herbert 
Dundas ” and to “Lord Justice Braxfield.” Readers of Stevenson 
will remember how Lord Hermiston insisted on the dignity of a 
Senator of the College of Justice. What would he have said to the 
Lord Justice Clerk being reduced to a “ Lord Justice” ? It would 
take Braxfield’s own energetic but doubtfully printable language 
to answer that insult. Fox and all good Radicals, however, will 
think it mild enough punishment D. W. BROGAN. 
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A Yalta Apologia 


Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference. 
R. Stettinius. (Cape. 16s.) 


By | dward 


Mr. Stetrrinius who, as Secretary of State, went with President 
Roosevelt to the Three-Power Conference at Yalta in February, 
1945, felt it necessary to write this book to dispel an impression 
prevalent in certain circles in America that the President at Yalta 
had sold the pass to the Russians. The Yalta Conference has had 
competent chroniclers already, in Mr. J. F. Byrnes, former 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt's 
fidus Achates, whose version finds its place in that invaluable work 
The White House Papers of Harry Hopkins, by Robert Sherwood. 
Mr. Stettinius (now dead, like Harry Hopkins) had both these 
volumes before him, but he felt something more was necessary. 
What he has added contains nothing material—Hopkins would 
be guilty of no serious omissions—but a great deal of interesting 
detail, particularly regarding the discussions on a new government 
for liberated Poland. 

The Yalta Conference had many outstanding features. It was 
held at a moment when the British and American armies were 
approaching the Rhine (but with the capacity of the Germans for 
some resilience just demonstrated by the Battle of the Bulge) and 
the Russians had liberated Poland and were pushing through 
Eastern Germany. The end of the European War seemed almost 
in sight, as in fact it was, but President Roosevelt was advised 
that Japan might not surrender till 1947, a possibility which had a 
direct bearing on the secret agreement signed at Yalta whereby 
Russia undertook to enter the war against Japan “in two or 
three months after Germany has surrendered,” in return for 
various advantages and acquisitions about which neither the 
President nor Mr. Churchill made any difficulty ; Roosevelt insisted 
on stipulating that “China shall retain full sovereignty in 
Manchuria.” Also the conference was the last in which Marshal 
Stalin, Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt took part together. 
Two months after Yalta the President was dead. Five months 
after Yalta Mr. Churchill was out of office. Those facts may in 
part explain Russia’s sinister change of front within a few months 
after discussions which, in Mr. Stettinius’ phrase, registered “ the 
high-water mark of Allied unity,” and according to Harry Hopkins 
sent the Allied delegates home “in a mood of supreme exaltation.” 

How far is Mr. Stettinius’ claim that Marshal Stalin conceded 
more than he gained justified? The answer to that is the real 
measure of the success of Yalta, and it involves weighing decisions 
as well as counting them. The main subjects of discussion were the 
forthcoming United Nations ; the nature of the new Polish Govern- 
ment and the frontiers of Poland ; the post-war régime in Germany ; 
German reparations ; and—secretly—Russian acquisitions in Asia. 
As to the United Nations, Marshal Stalin withdrew his claim 
(manifestly fantastic) for a vote for each of the sixteen Soviet 
Republics, and contented himself with securing them for two, 
White Russia and the Ukraine, agreeing in return to support a 
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United States demand for three votes if it should be put forward 
which it never was. Lively discussions on unanimity between the 
five permanent members of the Security Council ended in Russia’s 
ultimate assent to a provision whereby action could be prevented 
by a single adverse vote, but not discussion. The rival claims of 
the Polish Government at Lublin and the Polish Government in 
London provided the hottest controversy of the conference, and 
though an apparently reasonable settlement was reached Russia 
lost no time in disregarding it. Stalin agreed to a French Zone 
in Germany, and yielded after considerable obduracy to the 
insistence of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill that France should 
have a place on the Control Commission. But he pressed vigorously 
for substantial reparations from Germany, «and though the figure 
he pressed for—twenty billion dollars’ worth, in kind, of which 
half should go to Russia—was specifically mentioned in the 
agreement merely “as a basis for discussion,” Russia has persisted 
since in treating the figure as somethinng definitely decided ; but 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Churchill can be held responsible 
for that. 

Altogether Mr. Stettinius makes his case so far as the Yalta 
Conference is concerned. He and everyone there seemed convinced 
of Marshal Stalin’s sincerity. What happened at Moscow to 
change the atmosphere almost immediately is still something of a 
mystery. So are many things in Russia. 

(Incidentally, Mr. Alger Hiss was a trusted member of the 
American delegation at Yalta.) WILSON Harris. 


England’s Treasure 
The Growth of English Society. 
IN this book—whose sub-title, “A Short Economic History,” is 
somewhat belied by its 448 pages—Professor Lipson offers to the 
serious but non-expert reader the fruits of forty years’ study of 
Britain's economic development. His aim is to show “ how in our 
island home man has fulfilled the scriptural injunction to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow,” from Anglo-Saxon times down to 
the Second World War—an aim including, beside the study of tech- 
niques, trade routes and fiscal and regulatory policies, the examina- 
tion of the basic social ideas which partly determined, and were 
partly determined by, men’s economic relations. 

A first glance at The Growth of English Society might lead the 
reader to suppose that this was no more than a competent, well- 
constructed, scholarly but essentially conventional version of a story 
which has, after all, been told a good many times already Professor 
Lipson has not the vividness and encyclopaedic range, nor for that 
matter the style, of a Trevelyan, nor does he, like some other his- 
torians among whom one might single out Professor Ashton, give 
his readers the fascinating sense of penetrating into the back rooms 
of historical research and watching the evidence take shape. His 
narrative lacks that impetus and vigour bestowed by uninhibited 
indignations or burning enthusiasms—a suspect quality in any case, 
but one certainly making for easy reading. In a word, such a 
superficial glimpse might convey the impression that this is rather a 
dull book. That impression would be a mistake. 

Actually, The Growth of English Society offers an impressive 
example of the skilful blending of generalisation and evidence, of 
straight narrative and interpretation, even, with its well-chosen and 
neatly placed quotations from contemporary observers, of what in 
the novelist’s phraseology could be called “scene and summary.” 
Professor Lipson excels in the art of tracing from their inconspicu- 
ous beginnings economic and social trends of which one is accus- 
tomed to think only in connection with the periods during which 
they were either unmistakably in the ascendant or at least obviously 
gathering momentum. One of his theses, for instance, is the essen- 
tially capitalistic relationships existing even in mediaeval times and 
in trades where the forms of guild life were apparently intact. 
Ownership of the means of production might be so widely diffused, 
and the means of production themselves so rudimentary, as to give 
a most un-capitalistic appearance to a particular trade, but ownership 
of the raw material might at the same time be increasingly concen- 
trated and increasingly a source of economic dominance. 

The ideas summed up under the general heading of /aisser-faire 
are also traced back not merely to thosé middle years of the 
eighteenth century in which Adam Smith grew up but a full century 
earlier ; they were implicit in the conflict of Crown and Parliament. 
“ The issues at stake . . . were not only those of the Crown versus 
Parliament and of the Established Church versus Nonconformity, 


By E. Lipson. (Black. 


218.) 
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but of a community conducting its economic functions on a dis- 
ciplined if confined basis versus the entrepreneur following a lonely 
furrow,” says Professor Lipson, and backs his assertion by a refer- 
ence to Richard Baxter’s account of “the quality of the persons 
which adhered to the King and to the Parliament.” 

Professor Lipson does not attempt to bring his history down to 
the present day ; but from his comments on the commercial policies 
of the nineteen-thirties it is evident that he feels Great Britain to be 
at present on the wrong track, false to the traditions which made her 
great. He is not an advocate of /aisser-faire or a slavish admirer 
of the hidden hand. “ The driving force of the individual,” he says 
in his epilogue, “ needs to be supplemented by the collective fore- 
thought of the community and the dictates of social justice.” But 
the “collective forethought of the community” can itself be 
grievously at fault. Characteristically, he harks back to the era of 
mercantilism for the words which will best convey the lessons of 
English history. “England never throve by trade but while she 
was a universal merchant. No people ever yet grew rich by policies; 
but it is peace, industry and freedom that brings trade and wealth, 
and nothing more.” 

The spirit of Schacht is alien to the genius of British prosperity ; 
and one need not summon up Adam Smith to refute him. Sir Dudley 
North, seventeenth-century spokesman of what Professor Lipson 
calls the first planned economy, will do as well. | HONOR CROOME. 


Chinese Poet 


The Life and Times of Po chii-i. By Arthur Waley. 
Unwin. 18s.) 


WHEN Po chii-i died, at the age of seventy-four, in A.D. 846, he 
left seventy-five scrolls or chapters, containing 3,840 pieces of his 
verse or prose. Most of these have survived, to provide Dr. Waley 
with material for his biography such as we possess for few literary 
figures of the age before printing. His life was a quiet one; 
although a member of the ruling caste, he refrained from com- 
peting for the highest office, through fear of the death or exile 
that awaited the losing party in the endemic palace revolutions of 
his day. Literature flourished, despite its over-formalisation into 
an examination subject for entrance into the Civil Service. Thought 
was rich with the legacies of three great systems—the Confucian, 
Taoist and Buddhist. 

Po chii-i comes at the end of an epoch when, to quote Dr. Waley, 
“writers contented themselves with clothing old themes in new 
forms.” Like his predecessors, he drew on the incidents of his 
own life for his material, but his treatment was fresh and informal ; 
in Dr. Waley’s translations it seems almost colloquial. There are 
a hundred of these tranlations in his 1946 collection, Chinese Poems, 
and here in this biography almost as many more, reproduced in 
that gentle sprung rhythm that has become Po chii-i's speaking 
voice for almost two generations of English poetry-readers. The 
quotations make the book most delightful, for in them the poet 
himself seems to be speaking over his biographer’s shoulder ; it is 
in his own voice that we hear the story of his life. 
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“If the Pure predominates over the Magical,” he states in an 
endeavour to formulate a general theory of literature, “a man’s 
writing will be inassertive and calm; if the Magical predominates 
over the Pure, a man’s writing will be fraught with hidden mean- 
ing, but graceful and refined ; will be profound and wide in scope 
but at the same time will have lucidity and charm.” Lucidity and 
charm he possesses, but for the most part his is a Pure rather than 
a Magical poetry. Though he cultivated the art of living, he could 
not, as a Buddhist, take it too seriously ; and Confucianism jn- 
culcated a restraint and gentlemanliness which he expressed by a 
civilised irony that was never trivial. 

The deepest feelings which emerge from his poems and from 
this study are a love of his friends and a painter's appreciation 
of Nature. Satire and political balladry were within his scope, 
but his essential quality was a simple, often melancholy, reflective- 
ness. He was, if he is to be fitted into Western categories, a simple 
classicist. “ Life, like a passing stranger, comes and goes its way,” 
he writes in middle years, and in another place he reminds a silent 
friend of a long-ago expedition to a lake near the great city of 
Ch’ang-an: 

“ At the north-eastern corner of the Serpentine 
Was a pool where in autumn hardly anyone came ; 
You and I that day were all alone. 
In the pink smartweed hidden insects sang ; 
Our lean steeds trampled the green moss. 
It was just when autumn begins to turn to winter, 
The very moment of the year that I write to you now. 
Things are looking just as they looked then; 
The state of the times has not altered at all. 
The only change is that you and I are apart, 
And for years on end you have not written me a word.” 

Isolated in a distant town to whose governorship he had been 
demoted, or waiting for news of a friend who had suffered a 
similar fate, he often lived a life of long impatience for letters 
that never came. But separation was not only the burden of many 
poems ; it was also an incentive to writing. Interchange of poems 
with his fellow-poets, in which the rhyme schemes of the reply 
must follow those of the challenge, was a spur to his poetic 
technique. Translated by Dr. Waley, he acquits himself magni- 
ficently in these duels. 

I have said little of the book, for it has the supreme merit of 
transparency. It is Po chii-i who seems to be speaking, of himself 
and the conventions of the society in which he lived. The field is 
unfamiliar, yet almost instantaneously the reader begins to recog- 
nise its values, to understand its conditions. Only consummate 
scholarship and Dr. Waley’s limpid style could perform this miracle. 
Merely to say that this is an important book, therefore, is to 
create a false impression; it is a window into another time and 
place. J. M. COHEN. 


The Unwanted Child 


Nobody Wanted Sam: The Story of the Unwelcomed Child, 
1530-1948. By Mary Hopkirk. (John Murray. 1s.) 


Tuis is a horrifying book. It is also entertaining. Mrs. Hopkirk’s 
quotations of cases of cruelty to children aTe sometimes unbearable ; 
but she herself treats the story of vice, hard-heartedness, indifference 
and parsimony with a light irony ; as, for example, when she calls 
Restoration writs issued against erring fathers “ singularly 
inappropriate—though Charles II can hardly be accused of failing 
to make provision for his illegitimate off-spring. Of his fourteen 
acknowledged children by seven mothers, six were given Dukedoms, 
one an Earldom and four became Countesses by marriage.” 

The book begins with the hypothetical problem of Sam, child 
of a member of the A.T.S. and a Texan soldier, the father 
disappearing, the mother disliking the baby and anxious to avoid 
responsibility. In 1945 the answer was the “ model surroundings ” 
of an institution, where Sam’s physical needs are met but where he 
has nobody to love. What was the answer, Mrs. Hopkirk asks, 
in other centuries ? Her story is perhaps blackest at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution, but there is not much light anywhere since 
the sixteenth century. She ends with a picture of Sam’s life in the 
future, which she sees as either with his mother, openly acknow- 
ledged, in a bed sitting-room specially provided (his father accepting 
responsibility as a benevolent uncle in the background) or 4s 
boarded out with a foster mother in a normal family. One factor 
making for a happier reception is the decline in the birth-rate. 
Children will be scarcer and therefore more precious. 

They have not been scarce in the past. In 1803, for example, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—  —d 


BARCLAYS BANK 








NEED OF BETTER VALUE FOR MONEY 





TAX REDUCTION AS INCENTIVE 





Tue fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank Limited will 
be held at the head office, London, on February 9th. 


The following are points from a statement by Sir William Goodenough, 
g., LL.D., the chairman, circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1949: 

Our balance sheet for the end of last year shows a total for current, 
deposit and other accounts of £1,266,243,422, which is below the figure 
f £1.274.660,008 at the close of 1948. This is the first time since pre-war 
days that our balance sheet has revealed a fall in deposits compared with 
the end of the previous year. The net profit for the year ended December 
ist, 1949, amounted to £1,866,279 compared with £1,879,943 for the 
year 1948 

The total assets amounted to £1,814,286,599 against £1,864,887,762 last 
ime, while current, deposit and other accounts have fallen during the year 
by £48.879,382 to £1,699,395,760, which is reflected mainly in the cash 
im. Investments, apart from those classified as fixed assets are 
£455.229.831 and advances to customers and other accounts stand at 
{421.834,904. Both these items are higher. 


CHANGED MARKET CONDITIONS 


The events of the past year have greatly emphasised our previous 
difficulties and have brought the country to a critical situation. The fact 
is that we have passed on from a simple problem of production to a 
problem of production with the cver-riding complications implicit in 
the transition to a “ buyers” market. It is now our imperative need to 
adjust ourselves to the change in atmosphere in the markets of the world, 
bearing in mind that we have also to accept the drying up of Marshall Aid 
and the lengthening handicap imposed by rapidly increasing production 
and constantly improving productive efficiency abroad. Neither devalua- 
tion nor the “ consequential measures ™ that are being taken or may have 
to be taken make any positive contribution towards this vitally urgent 
matter: both, though inevitable, are negative in conception and they can 
do no more than give a temporary breathing space which can be all too 
easily lost. If this were allowed to happen our situation would be 
incomparably worse than it was before. The immediate and continuing 
aim is as clear as it could be. It is. if 1 may put it in a homely way, 
to secure the giving of better value for money all round. That is the 
aim and it is impossible to be too emphatic about it. 


As much as anything else it is a matter of seeing that the steepness of 
the upward gradient is reduced sc that the tendency will be stronger to 
move towards the goal. It is summed up in the word “ incentive.” 


lam convinced that the most effective single means of providing this 
necessary stimulus would be a significant reduction in the burden of taxa- 
tion, which now discourages at all levels in the community the spirit that 
needs most to be fostered. The present rate of Government expenditure 
n relation to the national income is one of the prime obstacles to 
recovery. Itis directly conducive to inflation and is a serious threat to the 
whole future of this country. 


THE UNDERLYING DIFFICULTY 


While we have so much in mind the immediate purpose of national 
policy, it is important to realise that our preoccupations at the moment, 
grave though they be, concern the means of surmounting a present 
crisis which requires emergency acYon to be taken quickly. The larger 
underlying difficulty which will remain when the crisis is past is not one 
that can be expected to yield in a short time to any treatment, no matter 
how sensible and effective it may be, even if it were possible, which I 
believe it is not. for a complete cure to be worked out in advance. We 
should be wise to think rather in terms of perhaps a generation of pro- 
gressive effort in company with other nations to remedy the state of 
unbalance in the world’s economy which has been growing up for many 
years and has been greatly emphasised by the destruction and distortions 
of two wars. Our own troubles, and those of many other countries, are 
largely due to this state of affairs. The greatest difficulty arises from 
the position vis-a-vis the United States. 

One of the things most needful for the eventual restoration of a sound 
world economy is a strong revival! of international lending in which the 
circumstances, as well as the interests of all concerned, call for the United 
States to take the leading part. This is in its essence a long-term question. 
Investment on the scale and of the nature required can hardly be expected 
to develop unless the prospects are such as to attract it Before this can 
happen there must be clear evidence that policies which give reasonable 
Promise for the future of individual national economies have been firmly 
adopted. 
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there were 195,000 registered child paupers maintained at public 
expense in England and Wales, quite apart from the thousands of 
Street vagrants. Few people troubled about them. During most of 
the four centuries that Mrs. Hopkirk discusses the emphasis has 
been on punishment of the parents rather than education of the 
child. In the Middle Ages Sam's lot was happier, for he was inte- 
grated into the manorial unit or brought up by the Church. It 
was in the sixteenth century with the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and the first Poor Laws that his worst troubles began. The chief 
drawback to illegitimate children was their expense. Parishes con- 
centrated on serving writs on the father and carting the mother, 
before the birth, to another area or, after it, shaming her publicly 
The child generally died in its first year. With the growth of indus- 
try, however, parishes discovered ways of ridding themselves of the 
unwanted. There were factories and mines crying for labour ; 
chimney sweeps wanted small boys. Since there were so many 
children it was of little importance that they died or became 
maimed, or that the young chimney sweeps were burned to death. 

It was, of course, a difficult problem. At a time when the 
labouring classes were half-starving, should those who had come 
irregularly into the world not half-starve, too? It was only towards 
the end of the eighteenth century that philanthropists began to 
realise that cruel treatment results in apathy or desperation in bad 
citizens. The tradition of philanthropy, beginning with men like 
Captain Coram in the eighteenth century, continued in the nine- 
teenth, bringing a little order here and there in the chaos of 
suffering. Gradually, the public authorities too, harried by the 
philanthropists, amended a little. After the Poor Law Act of 1834 
came the period of large institutions, clean, tidy and impersonal. 
The twentieth century has had its cases of cruelty ; but it has done 
something in substituting the small family unit for the vast 
orphanage. 

Mrs. Hopkirk is consistently amusing. Though she has read a 
great deal and made many enquiries, she has avoided any dry-as- 
dust approach There are no footnotes, and her index is slight 
(omitting, for example, a certain Mr. Tufnell who appears from 
nowhere to report on workhouses in 1839). It is perhaps unfor 
tunate for her that her book coincides with a somewhat similar 
survey, Cloak of Charity, which reviews eighteenth-century philan- 
thropy. It is, however, fortunate for Sam that these books and a 
number of others in the last few years, have been written about his 
sorrows. This is one of the best of them, restrained, bitter and yet 
amusing. After reading it one can understand why the drunkard’s 
child of the Victorian story was saved by the kindly private citizen, 
not by the Poor Law Board. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Self-Portrait of Nelson 


Letters from Lord Nelson. Compiled by Geoffrey Rawson. 


218.) 


(Staples. 


Wuen, two years ago, Miss Oman published her life of Nelson, one 
became more than ever aware of the need for a selection of his 
letters. Sir Harris Nicolas produced seven volumes of corre- 
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JANUARY 20, 1950 
spondence for the book-hungry forties of the last century ; the letters 
of Nelson to Lady Hamilton had already appeared in 1814 and two 
further books came out privately in 1893-94. But while such pub. 
lications satisfied the specialist, and popular anthologies provided for 
the dilettante, it has apparently been left for Commander Rawson 
to produce the first one-volume edition nearly 150 years after 
Nelson’s death. The general production of this book is not all that 
one could wish for ; but if editing, like poetry, should be unobtrusive 
—and I think it should be—then the present editor may be con- 
gratulated. He has chosen about five hundred letters, notes and 
reports from several thousand items of correspondence; and he 
presents his anthology with the minimum of comment and, nearly 
always, verbatim. He opens with Nelson’s brief autobiography, 
written for the editor of the Naval Chronicle after the Battle of the 
Nile. The correspondence proper begins with the first known extant 
letter, sent by Nelson as a boy of nineteen to his brother at Cam- 
bridge ; it ends with the codicil to Nelson's will, witnessed by 
Blackwood and Hardy on Trafalgar Day, “ in sight of the Combined 
Fleets of France and Spain, distant about ten miles.” 

Nelson, strangely enough, returned from an early voyage with “a 
horror of the Royal Navy”; it was, in fact, many weeks before he 
became “in the least reconciled to a Man-of-War, so deep was the 
prejudice rooted.” But, once his enthusiasm was aroused, he 
begged to be coxswain on one of the expedition ships sent to the 
North Pole; and by the time the two ships were ice-bound in the 
Arctic and the little boats were fitted out to leave them, he was 
“ exerting himself ” to obtain his first command: a four-oared cutter 
with twelve men. Just after his twentieth birthday he was appointed 
to command a brig; six months later he was entrusted “ by both 
Admiral and General” with the important batteries at Port Royal. 
This rapid, precocious promotion affected his character ; and when 
the ‘Latona’ flew a broad pennant off the Antiguan coast the 
officious manner of the Second in Command of his Majesty's Ships, 
aged twenty-five, caused some correspondence with the Admiralty. 

But as Nelson’s assertiveness matured, one sees that it was only 
the crude beginning of his irresistible leadership. Towards his 
enemies he showed an almost mediaeval chivalry. Towards himself 
he was physically stern; he was back on duty twenty-four hours 
after losing his right eye. Already, when he commanded the ‘ Badger’ 
and protected the Mosquito shore, he had so gained the affection of 
the settlers “that they unanimously voted me their thanks, and 
expressed their regret on my leaving them ™; and when, as Bronté 
Nelson of the Nile, he left the ‘ Foudrovant’ in 1800, his barge’s 
crew “most humbly begged” to go to England “as your Boat’s 
crew, in any Ship or Vessel, or in any way that may seem most 
pleasing to your Lordship.” Lord St. Vincent had long ago signed 
himself “most truly and affectionately.” 

A first-hand, impressive reminder of Nelson’s touch. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


Southern Arabia 


The Master of Belhaven, (John 


The Kingdom of Melchior. By 


Murray. 16s.) 


Tue bottom left-hand corner of Arabia is about as remote as any 
part of the modern world. The Yemen, it is true, has rather sur- 
prised itself and everybody else by achieving membership of the 
United Nations, and during the war a large number of reluctant 
travellers stopped off for an hour or two at Aden to have a look 
at the mermaids. But in general Arabia Felix, as it used to be 
called, keeps out of the news; this is a land, we like to believe, 
which may be hot but which is not bothered. 

The Master of Belhaven has written a modest volume about a 
small period in the life of a small part of this huge area—the largely 
unvisited highlands through which runs the uncertain boundary 
between Yemen and the Aden Protectorate. He shows a certain 
diffidence in his writing ; afraid perhaps of being overwhelmed by 
the personalities of those distinguished authors who have preceded 
him with descriptions of Arabia. He is anxious not to appear a 
sentimentalist, a temperamental exile, a romanticiser of the si:ple 
savage, Or an excuser of the inexcusable. He should not have 
worried. His writing is very good indeed, his sentiments are as 
shrewd as his observations of people and things, and he possesses 
the happy gift of being able to evoke a mood or a landscape so that 
it emerges completely convincing even for those whose own experi- 
ence lacks the parallel with which to compare it. 

I'he story which he has to unfold is not a happy one. It is the 
familiar tragedy of an old society being broken down by the pressure 
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CAPTAIN E. C. ERIC SMITH’S STATEMENT 





Tue 117th annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held in London on February 9th. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man, Captain E. C. Eric Smith, M.C.:— 

Current, deposit and other accounts, which at the end of 1948 stood 
at £768,660,861 are now £777,059,630. The ratio to these liabilities of 
the more liquid assets, namely cash, short money and bills, is 38.7 per 


cent. Advances to customers and other accounts at the figure of 
£230,063,148, compare with £196,227,349 at the corresponding date in 
1948. 


This compares with £1,383,387 in 


Net profit for 1949 is £1,413,126. 
It is proposed 


1948. An interim dividend of 74 per cent. has been paid. 
to pay a final dividend of 7} per cent. 

If the present level of general business activity is satisfactory the 
existence of a number of uncertain factors affecting the outlook for 1950 
must be noted. Apart from the unsettling effects of the forthcoming 
general election, those engaged in trade and industry are concerned about 
the ultimate effects of devaluation on the general price structure. The 
export traders have continued to survive the normal hazards of inter- 
national trading as well as the lectures of the Government theorists. 


A DANGEROUS STATI 

Although the country has been for over four years the guinea pig 
of an experiment, the animal survives—-a tribute to its constitution and 
stamina. Much thought should, however, be devoted to the question 
of what conditions would now obtain here had we not been shored up 
from outside. It is a comfortable feeling that it is the business of people 
who live in other countries to maintain us in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased our Government to call us. But it is also very 
dangerous 

When this experiment began, its practitioners were quite clear that 
pounds, shillings and pence meant nothing; their subsequent actions have 
gone some way towards turning this theory into fact. Government ex- 
penditure was immaterial. Pay packets increased, but the pound, not 


unnaturally, became correspondingly devalued. It is possible to persuade 
people internally, by juggling with subsidies, that their currency 
is worth more than in fact it is, but very difficult to convince the 
foreigner When the pound was openly devalued this was not an 


act of statesmanship: it was a belated admission of previous error; and, 
for an importing country, of very grievous error. It was a confession 
that this country, through the employment of grants, loans and credits 
from outside sources, had built up an internal economy which made the 
maintenance of the external value of its currency impossible. 


DoLLAR AREA MARKETS 


Devaluation has given the exporter an opportunity, but at a very 
heavy price in exported human effort in relation to return. No doubt, 
existing markets in the dollar area can and will be expanded and new 
markets found there, and every effort should be made so to do. The 
sale, however. of consumer goods, other than specialities, on a scale that 
would affect the overseas domestic producer (and to create any effect 
it would have to be on such a scale) will never be achieved, or, if 
achieved, tolerated. It is unpleasant to write this, but it would be mis- 
leading and mischievous not to do so. Do not forget that there are many 
other countries struggling with the dollar export market. 

A reasonable modus vivendi can only be achieved, and that ultimately, 
by a movement of dollar capital. Whoever first had the idea of attaching 
fixed labels to rates of exchange has much to answer for. Economic 
forces cannot be contained in man-made pipes be the bore 4.03 or 2.80. 
A rate of exchange is what will be paid, in a free market, in the currency 
of one country for the currency of another. It is not, and never will be, 
what the financial authorities of the respective countries consider should 
be paid. 

An immense system of control and an intricate system of evasion 
have been built up in an effort to defeat each other and the effects of 
the laws of supply and demand and to postpone the evil day when it 
will no longer be possible to perpetuate an illusion. It is quite certain 
that capital will not be attracted to the sterling area unless and until 
it is freely movable, and without such attraction of capital it is difficult 
to see how our long-term, not our short-term, problems are to be 
solved. 

The removal of exchange control is the goal towards which all our 
financial policies should be directed. The operation can never be painless, 
but by this means alone can a reasonable economic future for this country 
be assured. No one has yet determined for how long an ostrich can main- 
tain its head in the sand without irretrievable damage to the bird. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





INFLATION STILL THE DANGER 





THe annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held in 
London on February 10th. 

In his statement circulated to” shareholders the chairman, the Right 
Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., says that in retrospect the 
devaluation of sterling was only the latest in the series of crises which 
make up the history of the past four years. The ordinary citizen, sheltered 
by mounting subsidies, by an inflationary wages spiral and by secure 
employment even in the least essential occupations, may find it difficult to 
believe that such crises have any significance for him. But it is the very 
fact that he has never beert called upon to face up to the realities of our 
national situation which has made each successive crisis inevitable. For 
the most part, this blissful unawareness of the true state of affairs has 
been made possible by American and Canadian help. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh agrees that, given the situation in which 
we found ourselves last September, devaluation was no doubt the only 
course. Nobody now expects any government to support its currency 
by severe deflation involving the creation of mass unemployment, but 
that renders it all the more imperative to avoid inflationary courses which 
ultimately leave no choice but to devalue the currency. 


DOLLAR PROSPECTS 


After reviewing the prospect of increasing our dollar earnings, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh concludes that the dollar problem would not prove 
insoluble if our internal policies were right; but at present too much 
of our production is absorbed by the demands of the home market and 
of the soft currency export markets. 

While production has improved, the progress has not been so remark- 
able—by comparison either with other countries or with pre-war output 

as official statements would suggest. Indeed, the small increase in output 
per head represents a poor return on nearly £4,000 millions ploughed 
back into industry over the past four years and suggests that nearly the 
whole benefit of this new capital has been dissipated by slackening in 
individual effort. One cannot expect all-out effort in an environment 
from which the discipline of dismissal has been largely removed and the 
positive stimulus of reward deadened by penal taxation. 


Nevertheless, production has been rising in recent months at an annual 
rate of some 5 per cent., and we must hope that the upward trend will 
be sustained despite the projected cuts in imports of dollar raw materials. 
But a mere over-all expansion in output, everybody remaining in their 
existing occupations, leaves our problems unsolved. We must produce 
the right things, and for that far-reaching changes are necessary in 
the distribution of manpower. Last year | predicted that there would 
be no substantial redistribution of manpower without disinflation. There 
has in fact been no disinflation and the manpower figures speak for 
themselves. 

To prevent the rise in import prices due to devaluation from giving 
a further twist to the wages spiral, it is profoundly to be hoped that 
the individual unions will follow the T.U.C. lead ; on general principles it 
is difficult not to fear that a wages spiral will continue so long as over- 
full employment persists. Even if the wage truce is observed to the hilt 
our economy will become even more rigid and static unless expenditure 
is curtailed so as to reduce employment in industries catering for the 
home market, releasing resources to find their way to the export 
industries. 

PrRopoOsED CUTS INADEQUATE 


All the indications are that the very modest proposed cuts are quite 
inadequate to secure even their limited objective of offsetting the impact 
of devaluation. To do no more than this would in any case only per- 
petuate the inflationary conditions which made devaluation inevitable. A 
realistic programme would aim at such a curtailment of expenditure as 
would restore some flexibility to our economy and permit a lowering of 
taxation to help incentive. 

To sum up. Too much spending still lies at the root of nearly all our 
economic difficulties. It is this which impedes the redistribution of our 
labour force and the achievement of our economic independence; which 
compels us to retain licensing and controls after more than four years 
of peace; which has kept taxation at peak war-time levels, with all its 
deadening effect on individual effort. A reduction of the present tax 
burden is a pre-requisite to recovery; to make that possible it is for the 
Government in power to choose between the more essential and the less 
essential objects of Government expenditure. A few months of restraint 
in spending, not involving any severe personal hardships, would transform 
the whole situation. Our productive apparatus is sound; our people are 
sound, given the proper incentives ; it is the management of our finances 
which has been defective. The basic lesson of the past four years is the 
need for restraint on the part of all political parties if we are to preserve 





the soundness and stability of the nation’s money. 
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of outside influences which are not strong enough to graft on a new 
order of their own. Long before the first well-intentioned officials 
reached the tribesmen, they had learned to know the West through 
its rifles and cartridges, and these have so effectively shattered their 
own traditional existence that the best government in the world could 
not put it together again. “ We Arabs live in an ancient house and it 
has fallen on us,” said one tribesman to the author. Whether the 
house was ever a beautiful one or not, it certainly served as a 
dwelling for a very long time, and there can be no pleasure or 
satisfaction in contemplating the ruin. Even the efforts of officials 
like the Master of Belhaven (who was, before the war, first an 
officer in the Levies and then a Political Officer) to preserve the 
rudiments of peace in the Protectorate were doomed to frustration 
“There were too few of us and we jumped here and there like 
March hares and, starting much, could finish nothing.” And, he 
believes, they were not much helped bye vacillating intentions in 
Aden and Whitehall. 

This record is in the nature of an obituary notice, and, like all 
such notices written before the actual death of the subject, it induces 
melancholy in the writer, though the reader, with only the most 
indirect sense of responsibility, can enjoy learning about one of the 
oldest inhabited corners of the globe. And now, ironically enough, 
the ignored lands of Sheba and Magan promise to be in the news. 
Sheba itself (the modern village of Shabwa, which the author visited 
and vividly describes) has attracted the eye of the archaeologists, 
and, since the frontier here is still disputed, the Yemeni Government 
talks of bringing a complaint against Britain before the United 
Nations. There is also, more important, the hint of oil to be found. 
And who knows where all this will lead? An international com- 
mission of enquiry, perhaps, anxiously investigating “the wishes 
of the indigenous population,” concessions, pipe-lines, the discovery 
of useful, cheap labour, workers’ housing-estates, schools, unions, 
advisers, and all the rest of it. This may turn out to be the repulsive 
future which the Master of Belhaven hints at: “ The darkness and 
void which will cover the death of Melchior, the oldest kingdom in 
the world.” EDWARD HODGKIN. 


Sound and Music 


The Instruments of Music. By Robert Donington. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Tuis thoroughly investigated and lucid account of the physical 
causes of differences of sound produced in the various families of 
musical instruments through the patient energy of man’s coaxing 
fulfils the dual purpose of its author's aim with engaging directness. 
First, “ to offer schools and students a text-book of musical instru- 
ments and their working principles at a not-too-advanced level,” 
and, second, to give “the ordinary music-lover a straightforward 
answer to certain fundamental questions. What really happens 
when we listen to music ? What is its raw material ? How does 
it work ?” 


Mr. Donington has arranged and discussed the content of his 
engrossing subject with the inevitable orderliness born of mastery. 
Part I deals with the stuff of music—sound ; the periodic vibrations 
which cause it to be perceived as notes of definite pitch as distinct 
from noise ; pure and compound tone ; the harmonic series ; sound- 
vibrations, their flow to the ear and action on the ear-drum, the 
sensitivity, selectivity and receptivity of the ear ; the physical causes 
of consonance and dissonance, and, finally, the emotional and tech- 
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nical factors involved before sound becomes music. Part II contains 
an explanation of the basic elements governing the distinctive sounds 
of each of the four orders of musical instrument—string, wind 
percussion and, of more recent date, electrophone ; the workings 
of each type of instrument within each order (for instance, string 
instruments played with a bow, by hand or through a keyboard), 
and the essential factors of material, design, shape and size deter- 
mining their range and tonal qualities. In Part IIL each order 
is divided into species and their members, and the scientific findings 
of Parts I and IL are now applied to the whole range of musical 
instruments, past and present, employed by composers of the 
Western world, with passing reference to Eastern instruments, 
Thus instruments considered obsolete by many musicians today, 
often, as Mr. Donington is careful to point out, because their 
playing technique is almost a lost art, are accorded, not merely 
antiquarian interest, but a living relationship with their more 
favoured brethren. The author rightly scorns the “ illusion of un- 
broken progress.” Each instrument has its own intrinsic qualities 
and perfections proper to the style or design of the music it inspired 
at a particular period in the history of composition. He gives the 
devil his due, however, for the cinema organ. The chapter on 
the human voice is first-rate. Part IV is a brief survey of the 
combinations of instruments most usual in chamber and concert 
music. It would have been well within the scope of the book 
had the author treated this section in more detail, discussing such 
normal combinations in modern orchestral music as oboe with 
clarinet, oboe with trumpet, clarinet with viola, &c. 
Nevertheless, this unique and important manual is a mine of 
practical information. The text is illumined by a_ thoughtfully 
worded glossary of technical terms relevant to the discussion, by 
figures of sound waves, many admirable half-tone illustrations of 
mediaeval instruments taken from contemporary paintings and 
sculpture, and modern instruments from the film Jnstruments of 
the Orchestra. Eric Fensy. 


- . 
Fiction 
By Isabel Bolton. 


Mothering Sunday. By Noel Streatteild. 
The Island of Chamba. 


The Christmas Tree. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
(Collins. 8s. 


sy Philip Woodrult. 


6d.) 


(Cape. gs. éd.) 


AGREED, the writing of novels is a very difficult pursuit and demands 
a great many parts of an author. And yet, for all the fine character- 
drawing, sensitive response and well-wrought prose, I cannot think 
it unreasonable to ask for just a little more technique. A _ novel 
has got to be started at the best possible point in time for the telling 
of its story. Some backwash of explanation may be inevitable 
beyond that which may be naturally deduced from the story as it 
goes along. But I cannot think it other than unpractised and clumsy 
when, as in all these three novels, characters start reminiscing almost 
on the very first page and continue almost to the last, so that the 
actual contemporaneous part of the book may fill little more than 
would make a very short short-story. It is a trick of writing, of 
course, but one that is becoming too common ; too much can be 
sacrificed to attain unity of time. Impatiently one wonders why 
the author didn’t start the story five years, ten years, a generation 
ago, begin at the beginning and work straight through to the end. 

In both The Christmas Tree and Mothering Sunday the beginning 
would have been a long way back, for the heroine of each book 
is a grandmother when she starts her reminiscing. The basic plots 
are oddly similar. Each woman has a scapegrace son—in the 
American book, inevitably, a homosexual, in the English, a deserter 
—and each is concerned to succour him in his distress while 
examining the possibility of her own blame in making him what 
he is. But in treatment the stories differ widely. Miss Bolton’s is 
of the kind that her publishers cannot evade describing as per- 
ceptive, and ungraciously I longed for just a little less perception 
and a spot more action. In any case, isn’t perception, in some 
measure at least, the reader’s job ? In such writing as Miss Bolton's, 
every action, every impulse is so fully, sensitively, perceptively 
described that the reader, far from being able to contribute his 
own perceptive imagination to the pleasure of reading, is shamed 
to realise that his own reactions to such situations are on a very 
much simpler plane, and may well for “ perceptive” angrily sub- 
stitute “ pretentious.” Landscape seen from a train may bring to 
mind rather a lot of Eliot learnt by heart, contemporary morality in 
historical perspective, a Picasso show, a touch of Kafka, human 
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sical increased trading profits. ; 
the In recommending a final dividend of 174 per cent., making a total o 
324 per cent., less tax, your directors have had in mind the request © 
a the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding dividend limitation. ] woul 
day, emphasise that this dividend rate is related to the nominal amount of { 
their Ordinary Share Capital whereas, in point of fact, the actual capita 
erely representing the equity interest is now more than seven times the nominal 
nore value of the Ordinary shares. Your board propose, as soon as permitted 
 un- by the Government, to formulate a scheme for bringing the issued 
lities Ordinary Capital more into line with the real capital employes > 
sired This has indeed been a notable year for the British civil aircraft in- 
; the dustry which, with its jet and turbo propeller airliners, shows promisé 
~ of regaining world supremacy. We have played our part in wh 
the The Gloster “ Meteor” is still holding its position in the forefron 
= of the world’s jet fighters and shows every indication of doing §6 fof, 
cert some time to come. It is giving good service in five countries. Mention 
00k must also be made of the “ Meteor 7” Trainer, the only two-seater 
such trainer in production outside America. The “Fury” and “ Sea Fury”, 
with fighters are still in production and an order has been received from the 
Royal Navy for the “ Sea Hawk.” 
= Last year I referred to the intensive programme of research and 
ily development in which the engine division was engaged. This wor 
ar continues at the same high level of activity and with satisfactory progres$. 
» by ; A. W. Hawksley Limited have been given authority from the Ministry 
s of ACROSS 8. Selter less seriously afflicted than | of Health to make another three thousand houses of this country. 
é elson. (6.) . * . 4 rad x 
and |, Worth eight in the bush ? (4, 2,4.) 11. James’s Miss Miller. (5.) During the past year, Armstrong Siddeley Motors have intr paced a 
s of 6. Longfellow, according to Tennyson, 15. Is there none in a case of f.0.b.? new 18 h.p. car with a much improved performance. A special sign 
Y. sang to a clear one. (4. » 5.) of body on this chassis for the overseas markets has been very favour- 
§. One sort of bookmaker. (10.) 7. Rascal. (5.) ably received 
0. Chinese Member of Parliament ? (4.) 18. Cook’s old bicycle. (8.) y EVES. , ; ‘ : 
12. A touching sort of dance. (5.) 20. A good second, so to speak. (7.) Our export Order Book covers various types of aircraft including 
13, ze Goveenenat of yesterday in fo caee Ue Soe os water. (4, 3.) | Meteors, Lincolns, Lancasters, Ansons, Tempests and Furys, and 
— i? oat aan & 2” 4. Evidently the priest is not an all- | addition motor cars, houses and diesel engines. Competition is becoming 
(Gray). (4.) round man. (6.) keener in these markets. 
6d.) 16. As you were! (6, 3.) 27. The book-keeper’s ale. (5.) The report was adopted. 
19, ss girl, it —.. (9.) _ a) SOLUTION TO 
22. Porridge, but just a t missing. (4. ‘ — ee - - 
is. If demembesed a cat would remain. CROSSWORD No. 563 
(9 BI I PROSp 
16. An ornament of golf. (5.) CiRIO'S |S MEP <a <p 
inds 8%. One of the junior Rhodes ? (4.) + “> 
ter- 2%. The stocking shouldn't do the second | & y, 
. if yor: do the first. (10.) | w 
link %. Work of Kipling (and others !). (4.) 
vel il. Seems to have lost by rather less 4 
: . than a head. (10.) * is 
ing 
ible DOWN mo 
Ss it ial s y s ° ° ° 
ney Pee agen Sees Cape? The tendency of ladies to suffer from the distressing malady known 
vost 2 Prohibition on the ancient city. (5.) as hauteur affords an interesting and (possibly) important subject 
the aon py G. Ey weap for study. Men are comparatively free from the complaint, which 
han 4 One would expect couting locks from manifests itself in a number of readily distinguishable forms. 
al “3 hell re | There is the hauteur afflicting some of the ladies who serve in 
he 7. Courting a fight. (9.) | shops and some of those who conduct on buses. This form is not 
vhy SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 3 | || serious: for it is due simply (but only, of course, in those cases 
ion The winner of Crossword No. 563 is Mrs. W. Thompson, 41 Clarence where it occurs) to stupidity. There is the hauteur evinced by 
nd. Parade, Southsea, Hants. in| ladies, and especially young ladies, as a protective cover for 
a | || shyness. This also is harmless, and indeed it is attractive. Much 
_ more serious is the hauteur of the lady sitting opposite us in the 
~ .E be train, because it is plainly d found distaste for her 
lots LIFE-BOAT FACTS tube train, because it is plainly due to a profound distaste for 
the immediate surroundings, animate as well as inanimate: and it 
-ter is a pity, since she is nice. Luckily, we can effect at least a partial 
rile LI VE ~ S AVED | cure, for the next station is (colloquially if not wholly accurately) 
hat . : ours. 
“ Over 75,000 lives have been saved since ’ 7” - . 
$ 18 the Life-b Serv; me blished i Manifold as are the benefits arising from an investment in 
er € Life-boat Service was established in | St. Pancras Building Society, we would not claim that they include 
ion 1824. An average of 11 lives per week. | an infallible cure for hauteur or kindred ailments. But, of course, 
me Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- | a steady two-and-a-half per cent., free from all liability for 
. , cent work by sending a contribution. |  income-tax, from so secure a form of investment, is well calculated 
ely to create contentment and serenity of mind, and therefore a more =| 
his 2 —_ . . . . } 
_ ROYAL NATIONAL kindly and tolerant attitude towards inferiors. 
ery LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
i 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S8.W.1. For Social Saving 
. The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. S av 
in Gd A. Bamen Seen, BE. ED. A, ee 105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
jan Ree Se - Se 
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guilt, Dante—but one ts far more likely to turn from the window 
to the crossword in the evening-paper. 

Mothering Sunday, on the other hand, is ever so unpretentious, 
and couldn't be more in the English library-novel tradition. Since 
Anna, the heroine, had a large family and many of her children are 
themselves parents, the possibilities of reader-identification are more 
than adequate, particularly as (like most fiction and rather unlike life) 
each member of the family is very very different from all the others. 
There’s Henry who used to be intellectual and is now a politician, 
Carol, his American wife, Margaret, the Good Doctor, Jane who 
neglects her family for her public work—but you know them 
already, as well as they can be known, for they are all consistent 
prototypes and not inconsistent human-beings. Like the American 
book, this one ends with a spiritual catharsis for the mother, a 
satisfaction of the intolerable problem of the erring son. The 
problem in both books is real enough, but in neither, in their very 
different modes, are the characters sufficiently convincing to make 
the catharsis acceptable to the reader. The characters in Miss 
Streatfeild’s children’s books seem to have far more verisimilitude 
than those in the books she writes for grown-ups. 


Clearly, both these last two books could well have been written 
as family histories covering, not a few days, but many years. 
Though | still deplore the formula of reminiscence, The Island of 
Chamba is far better suited to its use. Charles, lying awake in 
the palace at Timurabad, the capital of Chamba (an island which 
could be such an Indian state as Kashmir), is tormented by the 
knowledge that earlier this day of the Sultan’s abdication he has 
let down his charge, young Selim, the new Sultan. In his mind 
he recalls the events that have led up to the present revolution 
in the island, his appointment from England as Adviser in Oil, his 
gradual entanglement in the domestic conflict between Hindu and 
Moslem overshadowed by the imminent British departure from 
India, the advice he has given, the action he has taken. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Woodruff feels bound to remind us periodically that 
this is reminiscence, and, in recalling us to the present with Charles 
tossing uneasily on his bed, he breaks the reality of the past as the 
story we are concerned with. Eventually this story leads us to 
the night Of turmoil when we began ; and from his now perspective 
view of the past Charles is able to overcome his present shame and 
find confidence for the future. 


Here, then (except for very occasional lapses), is the formula of 
reminiscence properly handled. In the beginning of the story is 
contained its end, and it is, moreover, a first-class story. Mr. 
Woodruff is a far more mature writer than either Miss Bolton or 
Miss Streatfeild. His characters, for the most part Hindu and 
Moslem inhabitants of the island, are by their nature far more 
difficult to present convincingly to English readers than are Anglo- 
Saxon families ; yet because his insight about people is far deeper 
than the over-perceptiveness of the one lady and the over-simplifica- 
tion of the other, these Indian princes, politicians, peasants achieve 
full reality for us as human-beings. He has also—and how difficult 
this is, one need only read other novels on India to perceive! — 
made Indian politics and an Englishman play their inter-connected 
parts without any suggestion that the one is on a different level 
(superior or inferior) to the other. In short, and how rare and 
pleasant to be able to say so, Mr. Woodruff has written an excellent 
and distinguished novel for adult readers. |. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


INVESTORS who turn for light and guidance to the annual statements 
of the bank chairmen—and they might turn in other directions and 
fare much worse—are not likely to become enthusiastic buyers this 
year. With one or two exceptions, of whom Captain Eric Smith 
of the National Provincial, is perhaps the most striking, the bank 
chairmen are cautious critics of the country’s affairs, but from 
their latest outpourings one gets an uneasy sense of continuing 
crisis. None of the bankers seems confident of the ultimate success 
of devaluation, and most of them are looking anxiously towards 
America to ease the dollar shortage by a large-scale capital export 
programme. Well, that may happen, but progress along those 
lines is likely to be slow. After studying the bankers’ statements 
the average investor will, I feel, be more inclined than ever to 
remain partially uninvested at least until after the election. 


20, 


Woolworth Record Profits 


Until the full report and accounts are available it is not possible 
to say with certainty that F. W. Woolworth and Company have 
achieved yet another record in trading profits, but from the pre- 
liminary figures for 1949 now issued it seems a safe deduction 
that a record has, in fact, been made. Net profit, struck after 
taxation, rose last year from £4,487,247 to £5,020,060. This latter 
figure is £556, 800 below the record net profit of £5,576,863 reported 
in 1946 but that net figure was arrived at after charging only 
£3,571,474 for taxation. If the taxation charges for 1947 and 1948. 
which averaged over £5,400,000, are taken as a guide to the tax 
liability which has been deducted in arriving at the net figure for 
1949, it will be seen that last year’s trading profits have probably 
established a new record by a comfortable margin. : 

When the Woolworth directors decided last October to give a 
100 per cent. scrip bonus to the Ordinary stockholders they issued 
a clear warning that it should not be assumed that a larger total 
sum would be distributed on the increased issued capital. That 
warning is now implemented by the declaration of a final dividend 
of 274 per cent., which is exactly one-half of the final distribution 
at this time last year. Once again, the dividend is consistent with 
the transfer of very large sums to reserves and it is worth noting 
that on this occasion the final distribution is being paid wholly 
as dividend, whereas a year ago it was announced partly as dividend 
and partly as cash bonus. On the increased Ordinary capital of 
£15 million the indicated annual dividend rate is 35 per cent., on 
which the yield on the 5s. Ordinary units at the current price of 
43s. is just over 4 per cent. This is not over-generous, even 
allowing for the progressive management which this company 
enjoys and for the strong probability that earnings will be at least 
maintained around the current level for many years to come. In 
present market conditions I would prefer the 4 per cent. to be 
had on the new debenture stock now being issued by the English 
Electric Company. 


High Rubber Share Yield 


After their recent improvement rubber shares have fallen back 
a little in generally dull market conditions, and it seems to me that 
this section of the market now presents useful buying opportunities. 
Several shares can be bought to give yields of anything between 
6 and 10 or 11 per cent., even on dividends declared on the results 
achieved when rubber was selling at a lower price than it is fetching 
to-day. Among the shares which appear to me to be undervalued 
are the £1 Ordinaries of K.M.S. (Malay States) Rubber, standing 
around 18s. 9d. For the year to June 30, 1949, this company paid 
a 5 per cent tax-free dividend, so that at the present price the 
shares are giving a gross or less tax yield of about I1 per cent 
Costs, as disclosed in the report for the year to June 30 last, were 
61d. a Ib. and the realised price was just under 10d. Although 
costs must be assumed to have increased somewhat, the profil 
margin should be substantially larger this year with rubber selling 
at a much higher average price. As a result of replanting policy 
this company now has 1,536 acres of high-yielding rubber, of which 
only 808 acres are at present mature. The total planted area is 
3,772 acres and the yield of about 670 Ibs. an acre is a satisfactory 
one. The balance-sheet position is healthy and at the present 
price the shares are about 3s. 9d. below the best level touched 
in 1948. There should be scope for improvement. 
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3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Miumum 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 

SOUND INVESTMENT.--The postage 
Stamps of British Colonies are not only 

a Gilt-Edged Security but provide a highly 
lucrative investment by reason of their 
appreciation 
any time with 
guaranteed.— Write 
for orochure, giving full rticulars, to 
C. Rose, 123, High Street, Eton, Windsor. 
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1950 —-PricxrorD 
GQ PANISH and French classes.—58, Princes 
‘ vate Wi KEN = 
\ renchman coaching in 
Inquires to , © Phone 
LITERARY 


—_ — NOVELS nn Not 





Please qu to J. Crane 
Hatt. Lrp., Wine Office Court. ECA4 

\ YRITING 1S A. TRADE—it must be 
earnt Let the p pace cal journalis:- 
tut of t ndon School of Journalism 
teach vou personally and individually by 
corre csponden: e. he only school under 

pat mage of the leadi ne newspaper prc 
E etor Stall journa m Free Lance 

»oetry, Radio Plays Red rced fees.—F 

fron Prospectus Derr LONDON 


boc “y 
ScHOOL OF Jou twwattsw. 57 
London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 
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DELICIOUS € EASILY DIGESTED 














ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday, 4th February, at 2.30 p.m, 


“FAUST” 


(Bertioz) 
VICTORIA SLADEN HENRY CUMMINGS 
PARRY JONES WILLIAM PARSONS 


At the Organ: ARNOLD GRER 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


£3.15s. and €1.17s. 6d. Stalls, 10s. 64- 
and Te. 6. Arena, 6s.6d. and Ss. Gaicony 
rved), 4.6d. ; unreserved, 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
Tickets, Box Office, Reyal Albert Mail 
(Ken. 8212) and usual Agents. 
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Sow the seeds of THRIFT and yee 
THE HARVEST O 
INDEPENDENCE! 





INTEREST mon | fo) 

ON cust 2%. 42 

INVESTNENT 40 Joe | 42 
annum per annum 





INCOME TAX PAID by the Society 


You are agotes to send for particulars 

of this safe and attractive investment 

The wssets of this old-established 
2,350,008. 


Society are approximately £ 
4 BROMMITT. F.B.S General Medager 
& SOUTH 


and Secretary 
LONDON 


CAMBERWELL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


8, CAMBERWELL CREEN, L 8.£.5 
Established 1875 Telephone’ RODney $274/5 





Courses of Study 
for London University 


Degrees 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. has 
prepared many thousands of 
students for London University 
Degrees (open to all) in Arts, 
Science, Economics, Commerce, 
Laws, Engineering, Divinity, etc, 
Tuition is also given for M.A., 
the Diploma in Public Admini- 
stration, and other Diplomas. 
The College is an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily 
as a profitmaking concern, 
and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Fees are 
moderate and may be paid by 
instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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ryHE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL 

review edited by MrcHaet 
Jan. .ssue, now A sale, conta 
tant article on The Unire 
Walter Moberley. 3s. net (30s 


a monthly 
Oakesnort 





Sir 
p.a. pst. free) 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 













None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyo to whom the Control cf 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 

t 
" 


A CR RWORTH S¢ HOOL N 
4 Y ational B 
nd ted. be tt 





hae Classical Music Adviser of t! 
Record Co., Ltd ; res f 
with 












a Lacy Secretary n 
and ability to orgar n $ capa 
t taking n r 
French and Germar 
in writing to the Ct 
Artists’ Dept.. The 
1-3. Brixton Road 
JUNG man f F 
eeks literary experier sec 
Great in 








THe Dame ALICE Harevr 

¢ grant Grammar School 

HovusemistTress required in 

J or earlier if possible, to be in char ge 
of new boarding house Salary, "£300 to 








£400 resident, according to q cat " 

Ability to do part-time tea log “desirable 

but not essential Apply as soon as possible 

to Heap Mustreess, Miss |. L ‘ORSTER 

o sing full part lars. Names fc ref 
nee. and copies testir — 

ORLEY COLLEGE. Lamser _Uyonpon 
Me Applications are ir from 
comanly Guatthed men won ay 7. the 

st of Princrrat n 
y the death o 
MA The llege 
evening educatior 
the Humanities 
Arts, and has 
ns pe ay ac 
seeking man 
academic * packs ro 
The appointment is @ full-time one, and 
Carries basic salary of £1,000 x @& to 
for 150 for men or £800 x £40 to £920 
:en.—Forms of application (to be 
urned to the ouese not or than 
Pebr - and ther inform mm can 
be obtained y sending stamped addressed 


Morter Coitece 
London, 8.E.1 


envelope to the Secrerarr 
61 


Bridge 


Westminster 


SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 


MATLOCK. 


In picturesque Derbyshire, famous 
for nearly a Century as a Curative 





resort; also provides unrivalled 
facilities for the holiday maker. 


Inclusive terms from 21/- per day. 














THE SPECTATOR, 









ae arrangement the Civil Set 
Commissioners, Prison Comm 
r applic for at least 
post of Governor, 
(Wor Prison and 
e at least > 
1950. C at di- 
al edu i 
yility, and 
‘ lorma- 
r £330 x 
ide Lond 











Cc 

f i! 
Horsefert 
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' ) 

NY i- 
ect in 
St ; 

ty pa 

al expense 

) iry tl 

i i een, H. J 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

















QUPER SENSIBLE N MAN 
% f rf tt > e t 1s e eye 
t aar at > 
n Wed 
7p 
ew be 
FRPS 
Libra 
t at 
EXHIBITIONS 
Fortes Arr Gattery. Charin Cross 
vad W.C 2 a bition ¥ Rare 
MAPs oF THE C NTIES ENGLAND 9-6 d 
ne. Sats.) 1 Febr 4 att Ad fr 
EFEVRE x ALR 13 34 New 
id Stree Pair and 
water rs of aA, = John M m and 
Draw s by Leslie Hunter Daily 10-5.30 
Sats. 10-1 
M ARLB« ROUGH. 7-18 id Bond St 
> Wil Ala tton-Brock Paintings 
10-5.30 Sat. 10-1 
Pp’ NTINGS OF THE MIDDLE EA nd 
works by Bruce Holling 
“Hest IN 196 Tottenham 
c Road, W 1 
I ECENT TAPESTRI ES 
Edinburgh Tapestry C 
Arts CouUN GALLERY 
Square. S.W.1 ypen till 
Weekdays, 10 t » (Tues 
Admission free 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 


EXHILL-ON-SEA Lanark Jameson 
Road 1 mir shops station 
every separate tables 


lounge 


Bere First-cl 
food. home m 
vaa 


Wroworrnr, 83 









COMPORTARLE home offered el 

/ not invalid fi t unt 

bus routes, South Hants Reasonable 
erms.—Box 708B_ 

JYOLKEST: INE.—Guests received in com- 

fortable home Good food ind every 

attention 3 gms. per week Box 700B 

I ONDON .—Selected board-resice ar 
4 fatiets._Smitn 54. Oxford ¢ 1 

House, London, W.1 = le REGent 5893 
ELECT Town ar Count: furnished 

i Accommodatior ippl ed # required 
Tus Linx Burea 6 leston Street 


SLOane 9940 
LET.—July-Aug nvenient Bunga- 


8.Wil 








low, 5 rooms.—MeEb.t Lake Cottaze 
Thorpeness, Leiston, Suffol 
WO young ladies wish ¢ share their 
modern mews flat, S.W.8, with two 
friends.—Box 721 
YNFURNISHED Fiat large recep., 1 or 2 
J beds kit and bath wanted lady 
Day nd Central London What offers at 
ontrolied mt to good tenants A ren 
workers)? Box 718B 





HOLIDAYS 


Flat to let with linen 


ar: SSELS 





sts received in artist's ror r 
hor at reasonable terms MACHAIRPE z 
Roeve Chatea de Massémbre Givet 
Ardennes, France 
C4Nat CRUISING ¢ Ltd t ta 
r tser for 5 c >» of 
beautiful routes. A © Hseboat &m r-buat 
\HANNEL ISLES Book early for 1950 
sive hotel travel excursions from 
13 2s bd. week, £18 5s. 6d. fortnight 
tails. Aterror Lro., World Travel Se: e. 
Terminal House, Victoria, 8.W.1 * Phone 
Sloans 0611 
ERSONALLY conducted holidays in Au 





JANUARY 2u, 1950 





el 


rlO 


a Recommended by 
»} Ashley Courtenay 























GRANGE 





| |THE BOW MUST BE SOMETIMES 
| UNSTRUNG, 
| ‘ ay function x Mes 1 
| 1? . v/ u 
| j i j ; d ’ 
4 ; 1 
| $68, Sr. J § London, S.W A 
BATH EL. 100 Be : ny 
\ ( kt Bat Ballroom 
I ) 12 ) 
| I B Da ng. G . 
| ’ 18 Course—all free 1 tel 
M ’ D r, W Cro u 
| 4224 
CIRENCESTER STRATTON HOUSE 
| OTEL k irm, Cour H 
i and pe a 
} Proprietor, : 
| 4 a s love i j 
idquarters C 4 r 
‘ t of ( Ids 
| Tel 
co NHILL- ON. vweee. NO! - 
| | LAN TH PAR 
Lo i re recrea 
i f ful e with fist : 
| | The 7 und Till. Close to coast e 
| Che t and Bord youn and =half- 
y e N astle and Edint 
! 5s r day. Tel.: Coldstream 25 
| SOUTH CORNWALL POLSUE MA Boe 
j l l sea Own poultry pws, fr 
i rod and e p nal 
pine i perfect Spring holiday 
r | (Ruan High Lanes 
N I ) I Veryan 270 
| | EXETER. THE ROYAL LENCE 
HOTEL The « eway to West.” 
| A beau i old eenth-cent : 
| ing D > 7 ; edral 
eplete with every mode 
| ll-appointed bedroon 
Cocktail Le Lift, R.A.C 
| pl al OMS Tel. 4071-2 
| 
| LOFORD, Surrey F i at 


HOTEL, rea n 
uisine, 3 to 6 mor 


Waterloo 


Br amiley 














2295. 5 








JERSEY. 


JERSEY, Sienna Islands ST 
BAY HO lj f 























F s ea 
c le ered , 
t ea. 2} S 
ith pleasu om R. H.C 
Aubin 1 
Nr eaWweUAY. SEAWYNDS FARM 
HOTEL ANI NTRY CLUB, w : 
} *» fora f ls 
‘Sea g. Wal Z 
24 . 
RICHMOND MILL. Surrey MORSHEA 
HOTEL Park G tac 
that famous view Offers 
; ha a , o ; 
fs mith easy access and 
ES, Cornwall! I GARRACK 
RAC. and A 4 = 
St. Ives 2 
Good f , - 
ind arr r 
5e Tel Ss I 199 
Ovo. 5 pALcomes, +4 Deven. }ARA ROCK 
Oo sun-t r , 
tip iroom fa | 
x } r and a@ pa 1 wel] 
to Idren ‘ me 279 
a aaa 1.0.W N E 
HOTEL ynal > 
m the { 
i-F St — : 
M 4 ' ( 'y 
1. 21 
SIDMOUTH. #LEN HOT TEL I 
lusior rds f seu 
is -time RESIDEN CE ill 
» al > mf vod 
zg and Sea and 
Fishing s jer the 
Marti 


RIDGE A ay" 



























annseate. CAIRN HYDR O HOTEL uth 
S¢ Re | 1 first- of Pa — 
~ ood att e Coast E 
Inclu Tel ; cuisine. Lif 
4005/8. t Tru oo Free G 
Houses, Limited 9-hole course. Tel. 2 
HASTINGS. TON HOTEL weyerees., yw 
Centre of Sea Front, next door HOTEL On a) 
Rock Pavilion Renowned for Golf, Tennis ,* a 
food Lift Night Porter Mode t > 
¢ ymmiforts Personal supe 
| F Proprietors. Tel 614 
dastings 
He IDAY Exchanges Wangford, , QYOUNTRY- LOVERS $ From ALL Parts oF 
Beccles Suffolk Homes exchanged | IME Worto ha\ *njoyed the beauty and 
for Easter onwards f thi 
TALY fhen in Rome stay at Casa cury 
Lampt, 61, Via_ Margutta. Central 1 ‘lovely 
quiet px 1 excellent food; moderate | Surrounded v 
| orice te is 
a 1 ilar 
LIVER'’S TRAVELS again to the fore i. meoeahen” tu 
| Mr. Oliver's recent personal tour ot Rough shooting. 
: t has resulted in a further | riding billiar is; 
e holidays at moderate t. | fine log fires 
i to Obe — mergau | er rfectls oked 
; kk resi a Br : 
PRIORY cou NTRY. HO USE 
Horton- Oxrorp I 








| 

| pestle 

| Sohn Ada 
| 











Adam Street, Strand 
$WITZ Ee! AND Inexpensive holidays 
10-da rs from £20 all- 
: _Swiss “rRavel EAU, Vincent Ho.., 
S.W.1l ViCtoria 
ours PROGR \MME READY I 
Switzerland 2, Mountain Hotels and 
ne Fl 3, Glorious sjlomites and 
enice; 4 ely Austria; 5, Italy th or 
without Rome; 7 a. a Coast nees 
and Northern Spain Southern Spain 
rs filling fast essential state date ,pre- 
Lamuin Tours Ltd., 67. Bler mn 
London. N.W.8. (Maida Vale 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 
CCONFERENCR CENTRE Whitwell Hall 


Illustrated Tariff on application tria c 
Qvitseriand at pre-devaluation rices, — Norfolk guests. Lge. rooms, 40 
Apply for 1950 programme suczobes $0. acres park 4 mins. station. —Apply 
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UmM-S TUDLEY 
Stanton St Jo } 












FATE AND, N ! ha 
WF te Hotel . 
hotel. rh pers 
situated for *t 
trom Whitby | 
Phone Goathlar 2 
WITZERL AND Conva 
Ss“ kivset 
hi gh $ Cc 
t attemtior 
Usi e brochur 
ix-sur-Mor treux 





[ue OLD HOPE. ANC HOR HOTEL, Rye 
be i tr Janua 


ry 2ist w 








March hath 
HE loveliest spot in the 1.0.W.  \ 
inte i ner—in a leligt 
with private 
»om f 
and cold w 
Full 1 
e Inclu 
r m per wee 
1 I er, ‘** Fare 
Freshwater Isle rf fight 
Freshwater 312 
Ww so abroad? The Horet METROPOLE, 
Minehead, offers you every t 
ombined with good food and excel 
vice at a modest tnclusive charge 


for Winter terms to the Resipent MANnsceR, 


B. HOLMAN 


Press, LTD., 
20, 1950. 


CLEMENTS 
January 


y ST 
1 Friday, 





ih oe et a 
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